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BY JAMES PAYN. 


The passage of arms between Mr. Gilbert and his Countess 
is as good ‘‘ business” in the way of humour as any- 
thing in his delightful plays. I am not quite so sure 
as has been taken for granted that Mr. Gilbert's charge of 
twenty guineas for an interview was intended for a joke: 
he might have meant it as a prohibitory price, but he 
might also have seriously declined to submit to what to 
most people is rather a disagreeable operation, under that 
not (to a person of his earnings) very gigantic figure. As 
to the lady, however lacking in good taste may have 
been her remark about his obituary, it was certainly 
not wanting in smartness; while her allusion to her 
solicitor—que diable allait-il faire dans cette gaulére ?—was 
really capital. There is a certain humour hangs about 
obituaries as about all mournful subjects, and especially 
written- beforehand. If we could look in 
f our newspaper editors we should find a 


such as are 
the desks « 
good many of these compositions, the use of which has 
not yet been found. The writers have long been dead, but 
the subjects of their remarks still remain with us, and 
when they do go will require a longish tag to what has 


been said about them. These little commissions are some- 
times entrusted to personal friends of the about-to-be- 
decease], who are thus enabled to give him the tribute he 
deserves, with no little advantage to their finances. Still, 
there is to my mind something ghastly in this literary 
undertaking business. My friends Charles Reade and 
Wilkie Collins happened at the same time to be in very 
delicate health, and I well remember receiving a handsome 
offer from across the Atlantic for a ‘‘ cheerful obituary” 
of both those eminent novelists; an invitation, however, 
which I decliaed. I was mentioning the fact to a well- 
known journalist the other day, especially dwelling upon 
the word ‘‘cheerful.” ‘*Oh!” he said, ‘that is the word 
usually employed on such occasions: it was only the other 
day that I was asked to write a ‘cheerful obituary’ of 
well, I forget just now of whom it was”’--but so unusual 
a blush overspread his countenance, and so exceedingly 
hesitating suddenly became his manner, that I had no sort 
of doubt in my own mind that my future biographer stood 
before me. 


Of the increasing popularity of whist the publication of 
two large volumes upon the subject in the same week is 
pretty go dd pre of. One, called ‘**‘The Whist-Table,” has 
some interesting essays on the game by eminent hands; 
and one, by no means the least interesting, by a person of 
no eminence at all, who simply calls himself ‘‘ An Inquirer.”’ 
Ile has the hardihood to believe in the * luck” of certain 
whist-p!ayers, and to state his reasons, though he well 
understands that they will be met with ridicule. For my part, 
I honestly confess that, though theors tically there may be ne 
such thing as a lucky card-player, I have known several in 

flesh : persons whose good fortune is inexplicable upor. 
any ground, and to whom luck has stuck for years and still 
continues to stick. 
unlucky man who is a better performer, because I am nota 


I would rather play against him with an 


slave to superstition; but in my heart of hearts I know 
what will come of it—we shall be beaten. ‘‘I see an 


n,”’ says Inquirer, ‘‘ how it is that muffs win. 
If they did not win they would give up the game, which 
as an intellectual entertainment can be of no amusement 
to them. The bad players that lose retire from the contest ; 
the good players that lose have become so engrossed with 
the game that they do not dream of retiring from the 
unprofitable combat, and the consequence is that the 
Incky and unlucky good players remain to meet only the 
lucky bad players.” This is one of those subjects upon 
which personal experience, though overborne by science 
remains of the same opinion still. 

The other volume on the same subject, ‘‘ English Whist 
and English Whist-Players,” by Mr. Courtney, is of quite 
a different kind. It is not a treatise or a history, but a 


1 
} 


very pleasant collection of anecdotes of the game, from 


eirly times down to the present, told in an excellent 
manner. (Chapters are given to the various professions 
that have delighted in it (some of its greatest admirers 
being, of course, the clergy), and there is not a dull line 

iz them. If the stories are old they are new to me, 


© to the great majority of readers, and the 
» sail of the interesting facts with which they 
Ilow few will know, for example, that 
Deschapelles, the greatest whist-player the world has ever 
en, hal but one hand, or that that very fashionable 
personage was an advanced Republican’ ‘‘ His manual 
dexterity was remarkable, and it was very interesting to 
watch him with his one hand—and that his left—collect 
the cards, sort them, play them, and gather them in 
tricks.” In spite of this disadvantage he was even an 
excellent billiard-player. ‘‘ His father was Gentleman of 
the Bedchamber to Louis XVI.; his elder brother filled 
tie same position in the Court of Charles xX. Deschapelles 
w of different views, and late in life, when he had 
developed into ardent Republicanism, he was supposed to 
have be 
which broke out in the earlier days of the reign of Louis 


mixed up in some of the attempts at revolution 


Philippe. Ilis papers were seized, and it was proved that 
he had drawn up a list of persons to be disposed of. 
Among them was an elderly acquaintance, so described : 
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‘Vatry (Alphie) to be guillotined. Reason—ci‘oyen 
inutile.” Now, Vatry was a bad whist-player.” 


It is strange to read that a hundred years ago whist 
had become so popular on the Continent that there were 
tubles placed in the opera boxes. Dr. Moore—father 
of Sir John—relates that he was never more astonished 
than when he was asked to take a hand in an opera box at 
Florence; he was assured that ‘* good music increased the 
joy of good fortune, and soothed the affliction of bad.” 
Horace Walpole, who always wanted to talk and to be 
listened to, hated the game; he said the Continent had 
adopted the two dullest productions of England—Richard- 
son’s novels and whist. The latter had ‘‘ spread a universal 
opium over the nation” and ‘‘made courtiers and patriots 
sit down to the same pack of cards,” a social harmony he 
seems to have regretted. Much better men than he have 
taken an opposite view of the matter, and especially the 
divines. The ‘‘Saintly Keble,” though he took to the 
game late in life, delighted in it, and calls it ‘‘a great step 
in old folks’ education.’’ Even the Scotch ecclesiastics could 
not resist its fascination, and though ‘“ Jupiter Carlyle 
was the first to play at cards at home with unlocked door, 
tobertson and Blair soon followed suit.’ There is a great 
deal, of course—and well worth reading—about high play 
in the volume; and as Mr. Courtney has modestly asked 
for any anecdote not comprised in it pertaining to the 
subject, I venture to offer him the following. I don’t know 
whether it is true, but if not it ought to be. A speculative 
landlord and an equally speculative builder in district 
N.W. did a great deal of business together, mingled, 
however, with pleasure. They were passionately attached 
to double dummy, and played for as high stakes as the 
builder could afford. He generally won, however, and 
the stakes were gradually increased. ‘‘ What points do 
you play ?” a friend asked of him. ‘Oh, we have played 
all sorts of points, all in the brick and mortar line. Just 
now we play for street points, with a crescent on the 
rubber.’ Most of the district N.W. was said eventually to 
belong to that builder. As regards the asking for trumps, 
of which Mr. Courtney seems to disapprove, its introduction 
had at all events this advantage, that it made indifferent 
players careful of the order in which they played their 
cards. To those who do not think that whist is only 
intended for professors, this was surely an improvement. 
Some time ago at a country club my partner played an 
unnecessarily high card; I led him a trump, and found he 
didn’t want it. ‘‘ But you discarded first a six and then a 
five,” Isaid. ‘Six and a five!” he answered ; ‘‘ well, you 
are hypercritical.”’ 


In the ‘‘Service of Angels,” by the Master of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, we have a subject that is rarely treated 
by a college Don. It is not a book of sermons, but contains 
some interesting speculations upon those spiritual witnesses 
which in all ages have been supposed to hover unseen 
amongst us. Our author's view of the necessity of their 
existence is peculiar ; without them, he thinks, there would 
be a waste of happiness. ‘‘If there are no heavenly 
beholders, then where human witnesses fail, as must be 
most commonly the case, the happiness of all little children 
and animals, as well as much of the happiness and goodness 
of grown people, is so far wasted that it soon passes out of 
mind, and fails to generate in others that joy or goodness 
which it was calculated to produce in spectators. But it is 
not like what we know of God’s ways that any good should 
miss its mark: the candle that is lighted is not hidden 


away.” 


This idea seems a little fanciful, especially since in 
Holy Writ there are many allusions to angels, the 
existence of which seems to be taken for granted. 
No explanation is vouchsafed, because, perhaps, none 
was demanded; the fact was universally acquiesced in. 
‘ Nowhere,” remarks our author, ‘‘do we find a word 
that can give colour to a belief in the possession by the 
angels of independent powers over nature or over men” ; 
still, we are told they do not die, in which respect our own 
fellow-creatures who have ‘‘ crossed the Bar” are com- 
pared with them. Our author speaks of the inadequacy with 
which painters have rendered angels, having nothing but 
human models to guide them, butonesees noreuson why they 
should not behuman, though immortal. The dear departed 
ones who have loved us seem the most proper persons for 
these angelic ministrations; who else can be supposed to 
take so near and personal an interest in us? ‘ The angels 
must find it very dull. someone may say,” remarks our 
author, ‘* looking on everlastingly at the doings of common- 
place people: take, for instance, that City clerk going on 
the same omnibus to the same office at the same hour every 
day. Yow, I do not believe that angels are ever dull, 
which to some of us may seem strange; neither do I 
believe that they ever find any of God’s creatures common- 
place and uninteresting, and this may seem, perhaps, 
stranger still. Rather do I conjecture that, knowing what 
a dangerous trial a dull and monotonous life is, their spirits 
go forth in sympathetic succour to those who fight manfully 
against this particular influence, of the depressing weight 
of which few take proper account.” 

Still, the angel v-ho would be least likely to find cuch 
service “dull” weuld surely be that City clerk’s departed 
wife, whose love has survived death. There is the possibility, 
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of course, of such an angel being made very unhappy by 
her late spouse’s ‘‘ goings on,” but for all we know it may 
be a part of the future punishment of vs poor mortals to 
behold the ill-doings of those we have left behind us, 
without the power to avert them. It is a belicf—or should 
we rather not say a conceit P—with some persons that directly 
the soul has left the body we become at once cognisant not 
only of our own faults and failings, but of those who are 
about us. In that strange poem, ‘ Reflections of a Dead 
Body,” the enfranchised spirit is made to say— 

I feel warm drops falling upon my face ; 

They reach me through the rapture of this cold. 

My wife! My love!—’tis for the best thou canst not 

Know how I know thee weeping, and how fond 

A kiss meets thine in these unowning lips. 

Ah! truly was my love what thou didst hope it, 

And more ; and so was thine—I read it all- 

And our small feuds were but impatiences 

At seeing the dear truth ill understood. 

Poor sweet! thou blamest now thyself, and heapest 

Memory on memory of imagin’d wrong, 

As I should have done too—as all who love ; 

And yet I cannot pity thee—so well 

I know the end, and how thou’lt smile hereafter. 
Not aword is said in the ‘‘Service of Angels” about 
bad spirits, or rather they are put in an apologue, which 
is equivalent to ignoring them; but I think those of us 
who seem to be conscious of a good angel at our elbow are 
also quite as much aware of the presence of another of 
quite another colour. ‘Our author objects to the notion of 
a guardian angel applying himself exclusively to the pro- 
tection of an individual; the ministration he believes to 
be general, like that of a hospital nurse. I see no ground 
for his conclusion, but one would willingly give up the 
notion of a guardian angel if one could also free oneself 
from the idea of his opposite—some sinister and malignant 
spirit always on the watch to catch us trespassing and to 
accelerate our fall. 


If St. Thomas Aquinas is to be believed, there are plenty 
of guardian angels to ‘‘ go round ” (which one would have 
feared would not be the case), and even to spare; for he 
says, ‘‘ The angels are farre more in number than are all 
the species or kindes of allthe corporal creatures in the 
world.” 

The mission of Father Ivan to Livadia is very note- 
worthy: he was convinced from the efficacy of his 
ministrations that the Czar would recover. The ministers 
about Cromwell’s death-bed had the same confidence, but 
the result showed it to be misplaced. A minister in 
Wesley’s time gives us a curious account of his prayers 
for the King’s recovery, and how immediately they were 
heard. ‘*One of the most remarkable answers to prayer 
that I ever was witness of was at the time of his 
Majesty’s sore affliction, about fifteen years ago, when I 
was stationed in the Leeds Circuit. We met together 
for prayer at nine o'clock in the morning, and again 
at twelve. At nine o'clock the Lord was graciously 
present with us, and we were blest with great enlarge- 
ment of heart in prayer. But at twelve, in particular, 
we had a very extraordinary time indeed. Such a divine 
influence evidently rested upon all present as it is 
not easy to describe; such freedom of mind, such enlarge- 
ment of heart, such power to plead and to wrestle with 
God in prayer in behalf of the King, as I was never 
{ believe I am as little governed 
but I was powerfully 


witness of before or since. 
by impressions as any man living ; 
constrained to believe that from that very time the King 
would recover. And it was with difficulty that I could 
refrain from telling the people so. He did recover 
from that time. How many were praying for him 
with us at the same time is not for me to say.” 
The question of post hoc or propter hoc does not seem to 
have even suggested itself. In a certain controversy, now 
half forgotten, upon the subject it was, I remember, urged 
by the sceptics that considering how often and universally 
kings were prayed for, their lives ought to be prolonged 
beyond that of ordinary folks, which, however, was not 
the case ; to which the orthodox party replied, with some 
naiveté and a good deal of disloyalty, that though prayers 
were often offered for royal personages, they were of an 
official character, and people did not put their hearts in 
their supplications; these must be fervent to be efficacious. 
Cotton Mather tells us that Edward Hopkins, one of 
the early Governors of Connecticut, ‘‘ prayed with such 
fervency that he frequently fell a-bleeding at the nose” : 
but this most probably resulted from his praying through 
his nose. 

Quite a number of corfes; ond-nts express sympathy 
with my views upon the disappearance of inanimate 
objects, often too sudden and amazing to be explained in a 
natural way. They assure me that by taking no notice and 
using some substitute for the lost article, they generally 
recover it, or, as they express it, ‘it is brought back to 
them.” 
to be observed in the manner in which things work and hitch 


One writes : ‘‘ The same demoniacal interference is 


themselves together in a way that one could never accomplish 
by design.” Finally, apropos of the misuse of the Cave of 
Adullam as a metaphor for disloyalty, a correspondent 
writes: ‘I notice that in Radical speeches it is constantly 
thrown at the House of Lords that its members ‘toil not, 
neither do they spin.’ In the original from which the 
quotation is taken, ‘ the lilies of the field’ are certainly not 
blamed ; the tendency is rather the other way.” ; 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 

A curious complication is likely to arise in connection with 
the full body of the London County Council in the matter 
of the Empire Theatre. What if another committee—the 
Building and Construction Committee—refuses to allow 
the alterations insisted on by the Theatres and Music 
Halls Committee ? I can see nothing more probable, 
since as matters now stand, a theatre which the 
other day was the safest and most convenient in 
all London, with spacious staircases, corridors, and 
retiring-rooms, and with a fine broad path straight 
from Leicester Square to Leicester Street, at the 
back of the theatre, is threatened with a very grave 
and serious danger, in case of fire, panic, or accident, 
which the London County Council is bound to pro- 
vide against. In fact, it comes to this: We havo 
one Committee of the London County Council very 
properly looking after the lives of her Majesty's 
subjects, and another distinct Committee most gra- 
tuitously looking after their souls. Now, the London 
County Council has decided that a license can only 
be granted to the Empire Theatre on the strict con- 
dition that such refreshment-bars as still exist shall 
be separated from the auditorium. That is to say, 
under any plea whatever, shall be allowed 
refreshment in the actual theatre. To this rule there 
is no exception. ‘Those who purchase private boxes 
may smoke, but they must not drink. 

In order to carry out this somewhat arbitrary 
rule it has been nex essary to erect temporary swing 
doors, in order to divide the auditorium from the 
refreshment-rooms. Hitherto the County Council 
has been the strongest possible opponent of swing 
doors, particularly when they open inways, as they 
do now at the Empire. They have ruled, and very 
properly ruled, that doors of every kind shall swing 
outways. It is not at all likely that the practical 
portion of the London County Council will stultify 
itself by adding a new element of danger to the safest 
theatre in London. ‘To curtail the promenade in any 
way even bya foot or an inch, to block up with 
seats the spaces that are now clear, and to divide the 
amusement part from the refreshment part of the 
with doors or partitions of eny kind what- 
soever, would unquestionably add to the risk of 
danger in case of accident or, what is worse, panic. 
But, at any rate, do let us be consistent. I want 
to know what theatre, or music - hall, enter- 
tainment place of any kind whatsoever, exists in 
the whole of London that not provide for 
standing room when the seats are full? What is the 
meaning of the time-honoured announcement ** Standing 
Has the act of standing instead of sitting 
been ever prohibited in any public building ¥ I know that 
the last time I went to the pit of a theatre—it was during 
the run of ** The Masqueraders” at the St. James's Theatre 
I had to stand the whole evening, when I was not promen- 
ading elsewhere. Honestly, I think it is a very unwise 
move for either theatre managers or music-hall directors 
to begin throwing stones about. There are too many glass 
houses in the line 
ofaim. Both ought 
to join hands in 
order to secure that 


no one, 


hous > 


does 


room only sg 


the licensing of 
places of public 
entertainment of 
every kind shall be 
placed in fitting 
hands. A Govern- 


ment office, a police 
magistrate, or a 


Lord Chamberlain 
would be beyond 
suspicion, 

Miss Olga 


Nethersole, who 
recently left Eng- 
land for America 
laden with good 
wishes and with 
every prospect of 
winning fresh 
popularity amongst 
a generous and art- 


loving people, has, 
I fear, been the 
victim of bad 
inanagement. Up 


to the present time 
they like the actress 


immensely, but 
they dishke her 
plays. It was 


obviously an error 
in judgment to 
start off with ‘‘ The 
Transgressor,” a 
play which was 
certain to create 
controversy, and to 
place a jarring note . 
in the chorus of Phek 
congratulation. 
Stars who desire to 
shine in America 
should never forget the extreme value of a successful start. 
It does not do to be left at the post in America. You must 
make the running or you are lost. On this account it behoves 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree to be most careful in his selection, and to 
show himself as a young man and not as an old man at the 
outset. The Gringoires and ** Red Lamps” and Falstaffs 
and Hamlets can be brought up to the attack when the 
battle has fairly started; but for the start it should be a 
modern play, and with Mr. Tree in a new character—one 
that has not been seen in America or been associated with 
another actor’s style. Let us hope that Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree has found that very character and play in the. latest 
work of clever Haddon Chambers. 
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OUR JLUUSTRATIONS. 
THE NEW LORD MAYOR AND SHERIFFS. 
Alderman Sir Joseph 


the ensuing year, was born at Nottingham in 1848. 
completing his school education, and travelling on the 
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Continent, he entered into business at Nottingham as a 
bleacher, in partnership with his brother, Mr. John Renals, 
who was recently Mayor of that town. In 1875 Mr. Joseph 
Renals was compelled by ill-health to retire from active 
business for a period of rest, but after two years, having 
recovered his strength, he came to London, and estab- 
lished, in Tore Street, the firm of which he continues to 
be the head, engaged in the trade of a lace merchant. 
He becaine a member of the City Corporation in 1885 as 


representative of his ward—Aldersgate—in the Court of 
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Common Council; and two years later he was elected 
unanimously Alderman of the ward, in succession to the 
late Sir John Staples. A short time since he served the 
office of Sheriff, and received the honour of knighthood in 
commemoration of the marriage of the Duke and Duchess 
of York. There is every promise of his fulfilling with 
efficiency the important duties of his office. We present, 
with the portrait of the new Lord Mayor, those also of the 
two Sheriffs, Alderman Mareus Samuel and Mr. George 
Hand. Mr. Samuel is well known in the shipping world, 
a fact which suggests the picture of a P. and O. steam- 
ship on the invitation-card to the Mayoral banquet. Mr. 
Hand takes great interest in many charitable institutions. 


fenals, Lord Mayor of London for 
After 
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THE NEW CZAR OF RUSSIA. 
Speaking mathematically, Nicholas II. of Russia is r—an 
unknown quantity. Ascending the throne with but little 
warning, assuming responsibilities after small opportunity 
of apprenticeship to his great office, the new Czar and 
Autocrat of all the Russias has centred upon him the 
critical eves of the civilised world. Like those nations 

which are esteemed happy, he has, comparatively 
speaking, no history. Grand Duke Nicholas, as his 
correct title was prior to his father’s death, was 
born May 6 (Old Style), 1868, the eldest son of 
Alexander III. and Maria, his wife. An un- 
eventful boyhood, spent for the most part in 
company with his ailing brother, Grand Duke George, 
was followed by travel in various parts of the world. 
It will be remembered that he visited Japan in com- 
pany with his cousin the Crown Prince of Greece, 
who valorously saved the Czarevitch’s life fiom the 
assault of a mad assassin. In India he had especial 
opportunities of examination of the great engineering 
works and other interests in that mighty empire, 
so specially interesting to Russia. One of the 
reasons for his visiting Great Britain on the occasion 
of the Duke of York’s wedding was in order that 
he might personally thank the Queen for the recep- 
tion he was accorded in the land over which she 
rules as Empress. In this country the Czarevitch 
thoroughly enjoyed himself, and created a much 
more favourable impression than report had prophe- 


sied. By the side of the Duke of York it was 
difficu't at a distance to distinguish which of the 
young men was the heir to the Russian throne. Le 


spent much of his time with the Queen, who wes 
specially interested in his matrimonial engage- 
ment to Princess Alix of Hesse. The new Czar is, 
like the Prince of Wales, an admirable linguist. He 
is receptive of new ideas, and admires the freedom 
which is the proud possession of these isles, As 
Thomas Carlyle maintained, nothing is more cowardly 
than attacks on the characters of royal personages, 
who by their position are prevented from replying. 
And we are sure that Englishmen all the world over 
will sympathetically regard Nicholas I]., and hope- 
fully expect that he will bear himself manfully and 
wisely in his new heritage. 
JAPANESE TROOPS AND 
STORES IN COREA. 
As our correspondents’ sketches, dispatched by the 
ordinary post-office mails, must necessarily come 
to hand several weeks later than the telegrams which report 
battles in Eastern Asia, these scenes of military bustle on 
the beach at Chemulpo belong to the days in September 
before the Japanese campaign advanced to the Yalu River. 
But they serve to illustrate the completeness of the army 
equipment, including pontoons for passing the rivers of 
Corea. The Japanese army is not well provided with horses, 
It is probable, however, that for means of transport and for 
the supply of stores, this army has since it invaded Chinese 
territory depended mainly on what may be landed on the 
coast of Liao-tung, 


LANDING 


to the north of 
Port Arthur, and 
that Corea has 
ceased to be its 


base of operations. 
Nothing but a 
Chinese naval vic- 
tory, which is at 
present scarce ly to 
be expected, can 
save the north- 
eastern shores of 
the Gulf of Pe-chi- 
li from a tempo- 
rary conquest by 
the Japanese forces, 
which have been 
handled with re- 
markable skill and 
promptitude by 
land as well as on 


sea. 

THE NAVAL 
BATTLE 

OF THE YALU. 


The battle of 
Sept. 17, between 
the Chinese and 


Japanese naval 
squadrons at the 
mouth of the Yalu 
River, which forms 
the boundary of 
Corea, was de- 
ecribed in the week 
following that date, 
from the accounts 
received by tele- 
graph; but we have 
obtained a 


. since 
Photo by the London Svereoscopic Company . : : 
; : sketch of one of 
SHERIFF HAND. its most remark- 


able incidents. This 
is the foundering and sinking of the Chih- Yuen, an armour- 
protected cruiser, built of steel, with deck-plating four 
and two inches thick, constructed by Messrs. Sir William 
Armstrong and Co., having engines of 5500-horse power 
and twin screw-propellers, giving a speed of eighteen knots 
an hour; she carried three eight-inch twelve-ton guns, with 
smaller guns and torpedo-tubes. During the prolonged 


fight on board the Chinese flag-ship the signalling 
gear had been shot away, and there was no control 


over the various ships. ‘The Chih-)ien, without orders, 
shot out of the line and made for a Japanese ship to ram 
her, which she did, for the Japanese sank ; but shortly 
afterwards the Chih- Yuen herself was seen to sink. F 
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THE 


PERSONAL. 


Journalism has lost one of its most noteworthy figurss 

by the death of Mr. John Walter. He was the grandson 

of the John 

= Walter who 

a founded the 

, be Universal 

a = Register and 

- . 7 imes, and 

: whose son 

handed on 

what was 

simply the 

nucleus of 

the greatest 

newspaper in 

the world. It 

was during 

the reign of 

the third 

John Walter 

that the 

Ti mes uc- 

quired its un- 

paralleled 

authority in 

I } L Oxf et. the world of 

Tur rate Mr journalism. 

Closely 

ilentitied with our contemporary since 1847, Mr. Walter 

showed much acumen in the choice of his lieutenants and 

he development of the mechanism of his paper. In 

litics he was for many years a moderate Liberal, and sat 

in the House of Commons as a supporter of Mr. Gladstone, 

whose leadership, however, his regard began to cool as 

fur back as 1880. It was at Mr. Walter's instance that the 

Vimes took so prominent a part in the exciting incidents 

hich led to the appointment of the Parnell Commission, and 

ie collapse of Pigott, to whose story of the forged letters 

r. Walter had pinned his faith, was a blow which had 

rave consequences, both politically and commercially, 

» Printing House Square. But the error, though moment- 

outweigh the services which Mr. Walter's 

» and integrity rendered to his country, and it is 

that he has left the prestige of the Z'imes one 
enduring of British institutions. 


special necessity of sending men to Parlia- 
present the ‘* Volunteer movement”? A journal 

akes excellent care of the interests of Volunteers 

res all them who are electors in wu particular district 
f London to vote for the Volunteer candidate. This 
utleman has in some way qualified himself to tuke care 

of the ** Volunteer movement” in the House of Commons, 
ind willing conscripts for the defence of the country are 
expected to forget all trivial questions of ordinary politics 
and plump for this champion. It may be doubted whether 
this politician, should he be elected, and think fit to begin 
speech with ‘Sir, I represent the Volunteer 
would be accepted by the House with absolute 
Volunteers, but even in 
* a Volunteer party 


is maiden 
vement,”” 
vity. Everybody respects the 

‘ groups 


days of infinitesimal 


is to have no raison d’étre 


Qudin a singer 
At the early age 
of thirty-six 
paralysis 
has ended a 
brilliant 
career, which 
promised 
even greater 
triumphs in 
the futufe 
than the past 
had w it- 
nessed. Mr. 
Oudin had 
been assid- 
uously nurs- 
ing a friend, 
death 
had a most 
depressing 
effect on his 
spirits. He 
SOC med, how- 


The world has just lost in Mr. Eugene 


whose nature was as sweet as his voice. 


wh se 


ever, In good 
health at the 
Richter con- 
cert in the 

n poll t while chatting with Mr. 

yd he suddenly fell to the ground. stricken with 

\ brief period of consciousness ensued just priot 

Mr. Oudin was of French parentage, 

York. He developed such musical 

elinquish the profession of the law. 

i¢ leading baritone at St. 

He came to England in 

However, he favourably impressed 

ve him the réle of the Templ:1 

work was produced, on Jan. 31 

se. Previous to this 

début in America, on the 

Parker, who was also a 

Opera Con pany, and whom 

country both Mr. .nd1 Mrs. Oudin had 

friends, and only in the last season of the 

Popular Con ang some duets very charmingly. 

of his latest appearances on the public platform was 

the Birmingh estival, where he gave the soliloquy of 
Pater Marianus in Sch ‘Faust.’ Mr. Ondin was 
in expert photographer, and more than once exhibited his 
handiwork. One of his best efforts was a portrait of his 
three friends, MM. De Reszke and Lassalle. He leaves a 
family of three children to mourn, with Mrs. Oudin, his 


sudden deat 


(jet “*t) 


Stephen's 


1886. but 


imann’s 


The Hor ili ] house in Mayfair was 
is the eldest 
Mr. Brett was at one 


the scene son of 


Lord Esher, Master « 
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time private secretary to the Duke of Devonshire, then 
Lord Hartington, and he enjoyed in politics the reputation 
which belongs to those who comimunicate their views 
through the medium of the Zimes instead of on the 
platform or in the House of Commons. The initials 
‘R. B. B.” have frequently been provocative of contro- 
versy ; but of recent years Mr. Brett has added little in 
this way to the general stock of political wisdom. Why 
dynamiters should have any animus against him is quite 
inexplicable ; and the suggestion that his house was 
mistaken for that of Mr. Justice Hawkins, who is a 
judicial terror to evil-doers, is at least plausible. 


M. Paul Bonnetain has been appointed Director of 
Political Affairs of the Soudan—in other words, French 
Resident. This appointment proves that the French 
Minister whose duty it is to deal with colonial matters is 
more anxious to see the right man in the right place than 
to follow the usual diplomatic traditions, for M. Bonnetain 
has made his name asa novelist; but it is owing to his 
courage and indefatigable energy that so much is known 
of the interior of the French Soudan ; and, together with 
his wife and child, he has undertaken more than one 
dangerous expedition resulting in a good deal of useful 
information. M. Bonnetain’s best known books are ‘‘ Sous- 
Offs,’ a violent attack on the present Continental army 
system, and ‘‘ Passagére,”’ an idealistic little romance, 
recalling Pierre Loti’s earlier work. M. and Madame 
Paul Bonnetain were last week entertained by a number 
of Parisian /itt‘ratewrs and journalists, among whom were 
Edouard de Goncourt, Paul Bourget, Ernest Daudet, 
Clovis Hugues, and J. H. Rosny, at a farewell dinner. 


The fatal termination, on Thursday, Nov. 1}, of the illness 
of the late Czar, Alexander III., is not regarded as in any 
way dis- 
paraging to 
the profes- 
sional repu- 
tation of his 
physicians. 
fhe most 
eminent of 
these was 
Professor 
Leyden, of 
the Univer- 
Bity : 
Berlin, 
went to tix 
Crimea at the 
express re- 
quest of the 
rerman 
Km pero. 
William II. 
ILis opinion, 
from the first 
time he saw 
the illus- 
tr i ous 
patient, was much more alarming than that which had 
been expressed by his Russian colleague, Professor 
Zakharin, of the University of Moscow, and of the 
Court physicians, Drs. Popoftf and Weljaminoff, who had 
attended the earlier stages of the They had 
detected the organic malady of the kidneys. But the 
altered tone of the medical prognostics, in the latter 
part of the month of October, was mainly due to the 
appearance of symptoms of a secondary disorder, with 
dropsical affections of the chest, abdomen, and legs. 
Acupuncture and drainage could draw off a great deal of 
the fluid, which was producing so much oppression of the 
arterial and venous circulation, from internal pressure, 
that all the functions, especially those of breathing, were 
impeded by painful distention. Firm adherence to exclu- 
sively milk diet--a treatinent much advocated by British 
physicians—-seemed to have had good effects, and various 
(liuretics were tried in succession, which served to modify 
the spasmodic convulsion, which had been troublesome, and 
to assist in eliminating the ureal poisoning of the blood. 
Notwithstanding, however, the therapeutical successes thus 
obtained in alleviating the distress of the patient, the 
prognosis continued to be indicative of imminent peril. 
surgeon, Professor Grube, of the 
harkoff, was summoned to Livadia, and 

was con- 
sulted, with 
Dr. MWirsch, 
upon the ex- 
pediency of 
performing 
an operation 
to get rid of 
the accumu- 
lation of 
fluid, a small 
portion of 
which was 
drawn off 
from the fect 
and analysed 
by him on 
Oct. 28; but 
he finally 
declined the 
responsi- 
bility of 
undertaking 
the main 
operation, 
and went 
home nextday. This was the end of the last hope; and the 
bulletin of Oct. 30 announced that there were symptoms of 
partial inflammation of the left lung, with much coughing 
and spitting of blood, accompanied by shivering fits, which 
proved that the circulation of the blood was entirely 
deranged. The pulse was weak, at ninety pulsations in a 
minute; the temperature 100 deg. Fahrenheit. Very little 
nourishinent could now be taken. There was somnolence, 
occasionally of a comatose character, but with long intervals 


of mental clearness, when the Czar could rise from his bed 


Photo by Schaarvce 
Proressor Leypey. 


One of the Medical Attendants of the late Czar 


disease. 


A distinguished 
i of ( 


ZAKUARIN, 


One of the Metical Attendants of the late Czar 
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and sit in a chair, even on the day he died, peacefully and 
quietly expiring about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
English art criticism sustains a serious loss by the 
death of Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, at the comparatively 
early age of 
sixty. Few 
men have 
had wider 
experience in 
the various 
forms in 
which art 
and know- 
ledge are 
combined. 
A scholar, a 
painter, and 
a poet, he 
was not only 
able to esti- 
mate the 
results of 
the works of 
others, but 
to identify 
himself with 
the feelings 
which in- 
spired them. 
He began his 
literary life appropriately in a series of articles, ‘‘ Rome 
in 1849”; and he showed the tendency of his early 
years by a volume of poems entitled ‘The Isles of Loch 
Awe” (1855). Six years later found him settled in 
France, first at Sens, and afterwards in the neigh- 
bourhood of Autun. Of his life at the latter place he 
subsequently wrote a charming description under the 
title ** Round My House” (1876), which obtained much 
popularity in France on account of the keen and subtle 
observations of French rural life it displayed, He was at 
various times art critic to the Fortnightly Review, the 
Saturday Review, and the Fine Arts Quarterly ; but his 
name is more spec ially associated with the Portfolio, en 
art publication which he planned and edited since ISC9, 
contributing largely to its pages criticisms of French 
and art. Among the more important books 
which he found leisure to write, ** Etching and 
Etchers”’ (1868), ** The Intellectual Life”’ (1873), ** The 
Graphie Arts” (1882), and ** Landscape” (1885) are the 
most important—and the most costly. A few years ago 
he left Autun, and estabiished himself in one of the 
suburbs of Varis, where he soon found himself in contact 
with the best representatives of French art. These gave 
him materials for his excellent text-book of modern art, 
** French and English: a Comparison,” which originally 
appeared in the form of articles. Since his removal to 
Paris Mr. Hamerton occupied himself more especially with 
architecture, and his ** Paris, New and Old,” is a charm- 
ing handbock for those who recollect the French capital 
before the days of Baron Haussmann, and for those who 
would wish to compare its present grandeur with its former 
attractiveness. Mr. Hamerton was also a writer of fiction, 
but he seldom put his name on the title-page of his novels. 
** Wenderholme ” (1869) and ** Marmorne ” (1878) were his 
best known works, but they commanded rather a cuccés 
d’estime than a wide popularity. He died in Paris on Nov. 5. 
The 
Devonshire « 
ancient and 
noble family 
of the Cour- 
tenays, 
Earls of 
Jeyon, may 
be noticed in 
this place. 
There are 
few extant 
old. English 
families in 
the Peerage 
more inti- 
mately asso- 
ciated with 
local and 
national his- 
tory from 
the earliest 
Plantagenet 
reigns, but 
especially in 
the Wars of 


) 
the Roses, Ture cate Rev. Caxon Countesay. 
and in the 
The 


Tudor period. twelfth Earl of Devon, William 
Reginald Courtenay, who died in 1888, long represented the 
county, held the office of Permanent Secretary to the Poor 
I.aw Board, and was a member of Mr. Disraeli’s Administra- 
tion in 1866 and 1867. His younger brother, the Hon. and 
Rev. Charles Leslie Courtenay, born in 1816, and educated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, took orders in the Church. Vrom 
1843 to 1849 he officiatel as Domestic Chaplain to the 
Queen, by whom he was appointed Vicar of Bovey-Tracey 
and Canon of Windsor in 1859. He married in 1849 
Lady Caroline Cocks, daughte r of the second Earl 
Somers, formerly Maid of Honour to the Queen. A 
memorial service was performed in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor Castle, at the hour of his funeral in Devonshire. 


Plolto by Edvott and Pry 


Tue tate Mr. P. G. Hamerroy. 


English 


also 


also a 


of the 


Canon of Windsor, who was 


death of a 
member 


vuntry clergyman and a 


havo by Hills « 


The ‘‘ ambassadorial” number of our contemporary the 
Salon is very personal, and at the same time thoroughly 
international. It contains a series of portraits of the 
various Ambassadors and Ministers accredited to the Court 
of St. James, with epigraphs from many amongst them 
on the ultima ratio of their salaries--if not of their 
existence —to wit ‘‘ Peace.” The definitions given by their 
Excellencies are naturally couched in vague and presum- 
ably diplomatic language. The Chinese Minister boldly 
declares that ‘‘ Peace is the interest paramount of nations,” an 
assurance which doulgless many inhabitants of the Celestial 
Empire would at this moment endorse. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


IIer Majesty the Queen, at Balmoral, accompanied by 
Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg, has been visited 
by Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne. Lady Tennyson 
has been received as a visitor to her Majesty. 


The Queen received on Noy. 1, ‘with the deepest 
concern, the sorrowful intelligence of the fatal termination 
of the illness of the Emperor of Russia.” Her Majesty, 
‘who is allied to the Russian imperial family by so many 
ties, feels the warmest sympathy with the afflicted Empress 
and all her family, as well as with the young Emperor, 
about to become by marriage her Majesty's grandson, and 
for whom the Queen entertains a sincere affection and 
regard,” 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, arriving at Odessa, 
after their long railway journey across the Continent, on 
Saturday, Noy. 3, embarked in the steamer Orel for Yalta, 
in the Crimea, and reached the imperial palace of Livadia 
next day on their visit of affectionate consolation to the 
widowed Empress and to the young Czar Nicholas II. of 


Russia, On landing at Yalta they were met by the Grand 
Duke Alexis. Their Royal Highnesses were informed 


of the death of the Czar Alexander III. on their arrival 
at Vienna, in the afternoon of Thursday, Noy. 1, by a 
telegram from one of the Russian imperial family at 
Livadia, 

The Duke and Duchess of York, with Princesses 
Victoria and Maud of Wales, on Saturday, Noy. 3, left 
London for Sandringham, but the Duke of York returned 
t» London on Monday, and next day attended the mourn- 
ing service on behalf of the late Czar at the Russian 
Chipelin Welbeck !'trect. 


Ai Perri. 
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The nomination of candidates for the new London 
School Board, to be elected on Noy. 22, closed on the 
last day of October; there are ninety-six candidates for 
the fifty-five seats to be filled. 


A dynamite outrage, perpetrated in all likelihood by 
some of the foreign Anarchist faction still lurking in 
London, took place on Sunday night, Nov. 4, at a house 
in Tylney Street, Mayfair, between Park Lane and South 
Audley Street. The house was that of the Hon. Reginald 
Brett, which it is supposed had been mistaken for 
that of Sir Henry Hawkins (Mr. Justice Hawkins), 
the judge who lately tried one or two of the dynamite 
conspirators, and who resides next door but one to 
Mr. Brett. The explosive apparatus, put on the door- 
step about eleven o'clock at night, took effect only by 
partly blowing down the front door, damaging the 
entrance-hall and staircase, and shattering the windows 
of the opposite houses. Fortunately, there was no person 
within reach of injury, though Mrs, Brett was on the 
staircase at the time. Letters threatening deadly 
vengeance on the judges and jurymen, counsel and 
witnesses engaged in the prosecutions of the Anarchists 
had been received. 


The preparations in Russia for the funeral of the late 
Czar Alexander III. have been announced by official 
authority. On Thursday, Nov. 8, the mortal remains of 
his Imperial Majesty were carried in a solemn procession 
frum the palace of Livadia, in the Crimea, to the neigh- 
bouring seaport of Yalta, and were placed on board a ship 
of war, by which, with a naval escort, they would be con- 
veyed to Sebastopol, and thence by railway to Moscow. 
The procession to Yalta was accompanied by the Emperor 
Nicholas II., the widowed Empress, the Grand Duchess 


MUSIC. 

The Royal Choral Society did its share, by performing 
‘‘ Elijah,” at the opening concert of the season, towards 
the Mendelssohn Commemoration, which marked the 
anniversary of the composer's death, and in somo 
respects it formed the most splendid tribute of all. 
There is just now a tendency —stupid because it is 
artificial, and doomed to reactionary influences — to 
copy in this country the tolerant ‘“ kid-glove” attitude 
assumed by the advanced German school towards 
Mendelssohn. Llappily, the movement is treated by the 
public with sublime indifference, being too one-sided and 
academic, as well as too opposed to the deeply seated 
general feeling, to obtain support. But it is also adyan- 
tageous to have active, in addition to passive, testimony 
in a case like this, and the ‘* Elijah” performance at 
the Albert Hall was the first recent opportunity that 
Londoners had had of supplying it. To dwell on 
the manifestations of delight would be superfluous, as 
would also be anything like minute criticism of the choral 
singing, which was abundantly calculated to maintain the 
prestige that the society has acquired under tlie able 
and painstaking conductorship of Sir Joseph Varnby. 
Mr. Santley’s rendering of the Prophet’s music was one 
of the features of the performance; the tenor part had 
a distinguished exponent in Mr. Edward Lloyd; Miss 
Ella Russell did justice to ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel’’; and pro- 
mising oratorio débuts were made by a new contralto, 
Madame Clara Poole, and Miss Lucie Johnstone, whose 
rendering of ‘‘ Woe unto them” was deservedly applauded. 

Mendelssohn predominated in the programme of the 
first Saturday Popular Concert. There the influence of the 
master is still, and likely to remain fora long time, all 
but supreme, anda huge audience gathered, cs a matter 





Livadia. 


SHORE OF THE CRIMEA, BLACK SEA, 


The Duchess of Albany on Tuesday, Nov. 6, visited 
Deptford, New Cross, and Blackheath, and opened at 
New Cross the Goldsmiths’ Company's Technical and 
Recreative Institute. Her Royal Highness was accom- 
panied by the Bishop of Southwark and Lady Barbara 
Yeatman, and by Sir Spencer Maryon Wilson and Lady 
Wilson, with whom she lunched at Charlton House, and 
opened the new Mission Hall of St. Luke's, Charlton. At 
the New Cross Institute she was received by the Master, 
Mr. G. Matthey, Sir Frederick Abel, Sir Frederick 
Bramwell, and the other Governors. The institute has 
five thousand students, of whom two thousand are girls 
und young women. 

The Duke and Duchess of Devonshire on Nov. 6 
visited Owens College, Manchester, at the opening of the 
New Medical School. 


Sir John Gorst was installed as Lord Rector of the 
University of Glasgow on Noy. 2, and delivered an address 
on University education and extension. 


The Lord Mayor of London, Sir G. R. Tyler, with the 
Sheriffs, visited, a few days before the expiration of his 
year of office, the new schools of the Stationers’ Company 
aut Stroud Green, in the north of London, and the London 
‘Temperance Hospital, in Hampstead Road, St. Pancras, 
where he was met by the Duke of Westminster, president 
of that institution. 


The municipal clections in the cities and corporate 
towns or boroughs of England and Wales took place on 
Thursday, Nov. 1. The Local Government Board has 
issued rules for the election of guardians, and for the 
election of vestrymen and auditors, in the county of 


London. ‘The election of guardians is fixed for Monday, 
Dec. 17. Nominations are to be sent in not later than 
Dec. 4. The elected guardians are to come into office on 


Dec. 31. The election for yestrymen and auditors is fixed 
for Saturday, Dec. 15. 


WITH LIVADIA 


Alexandra (Princess Alix of Hlesse), and the imperial 
family, ulso the Queen of Greece, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (Duchess 
of Edinburgh), the late Emperor's sister. At Moscow the 
body will he in state two or three days, at the Cathedral of 
St. Michael in the Kremlin, and will afterwards be taken 
to St. Petersburg, where it will again be publicly exhibited 
in the fortress Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, until it 
be finally deposited in the tombs of the Czars. The new 
Emperor, Nicholas II., is expected in St. Petersburg on 
Thursday, Nov. 15, but will be at Moscow, probably next 
day, to attend the removal of his father's body from Moscow 
to St. Petersburg. The King of Greece, the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg, the Duke of Connaught, and many foreign 
Princes will be present at the final obsequies. 


The French Government received from Madagascar 
on Noy. 3 information that the demands of its agent, 
M. Le Myre de Vilers, on the Hova Kingdom have been 
rejected, and that he and all the French residents have 
left Antananarivo, the capital, for the seaport of Tamatave. 
Preparations are now beginning for a military expedition 
to Madagascar, which will not, however, be ready for 
several months, as 15,000 or 17,000 troops must be sent, 
with artillery and stores. 


The latest news from China to Nov. 7 is that the 
Japanese are attacking Port Arthur by land and sea, 
while the Chinese fleet is shut up in that harbour, and 
places on both shores of the isthmus, and on tho coast of 
the mainland westward, are in the possession of the enemy. 
At Pekin on Saturday, Noy. 3, Prince Kung, the head of 
the Imperial Government, assembled the representatives 
of the foreign Powers, acknowledged the inability of China 
to withstand Japan, and appealed to them for intervention 
on behalf of peace. China is willing to surrender her 
claim of sovereignty over Corea, and to pay a large war 
indemnity to Japan. - 


Yalta. 


AND YALTA. 


of course, to hear the D major quartet, Op. 44, the C minor 
trio, Op. 66, and the ‘‘ Variations Sérieuses.”’ For these 
last M. Josef Slivinski was not, perhaps, an ideal interpreter, 
but he played them with admirable sureness and delicacy 
of touch and had to play an encore. Madlle. Wietrowetz 
had a greater artistic success in the concerted works, 
which she ‘‘led” with truly masculine breadth, than 
in the Romance in C from her master’s pen — now 
heard here for the first time. Miss Dale sang very 
pleasantly, but should have helped to do honour to 
the memory of the genius that wrote ‘ Auf *Fliigeln 
des Gesanges.” At the Crystal Palace on the samo 
afternoon the scheme was commemorative throughout, and 
here again the crowd was in excess of the accommodaticn 
afforded by the concert-room. Worthily indeed was 
Mendelssohn represented by his ‘‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dream” overture, his ‘* Scotch ” symphony, and his piano- 
forte concerto in G minor, not to speak of minor master- 
pieces, such as the ‘‘ Lorelei” finale and the aria ‘* Infelice,”’ 
in which Miss Anna Williams was slightly overtaxed. 
Several additions to the ‘‘ Pop” repertory were made at 
the second concert of the series, though none were absolute 
novelties. Chopin’s fine Fantaisie Polonaise in A flat, 
Op. 61, was brought forward by Miss Fanny Davies, who 
is, however, more at home in Schumann than in Chopin, 
and played her encore piece (Liszt's ‘‘ Waldesrauschen ”’) 
better than she did the Polonaise. Mr. Whitehouse scored 
an emphatic success in Dvorak's ‘*‘ Waldesruhe”’ and Saint- 
faéns’ Allegro Appassionato for violoncello, the charm of 
music and playing combined eliciting a b/s in this instance 
likewise. Finally, a pianoforte quintet by Mr. Moir Clark, 
a young Scotchman, who studied some time at the Royal 
Academy of Music, and subsequently in Germany, was 
performed by Miss Fanny Davies, Mdlle. Wictrowetz, 
Messrs. Ries, Gibson, and Whitehouse, and received with 
encouraging favour. It is not without scrious faults, nor 
would one expect it to be, sccing that the writing of a 
satisfactory quintet requires experience no less than skill. 
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WOOING.”—BY C. WUONNENBERG. 


By Permission of the Berlin Photographic Company. 
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CHAPTER XI, 

THE TEN CROSSES, 
Ogier del’ Peyra, with a much 
larger body of men, murderously, 
if not well, equipped, had left 
Ste. Soure an hour after the 
departure of Jean. The Vézére 
makes a great sweep to meet the 
Beune, but, as though disgusted 
at the insignificance of its tribu- 
tary, after having received its 
waters, it at once turns and flows 
in an almost 
directly 
opposite 
dircction, 
leaving a 
broad, flat tongue of land round which it curls, a tongue of rich 
alluvial soil, interspersed with gravel that is purple in autumn with 
crocus, and in summer blue with salvia. 

flere the party, headed by Ogier, waited in patience till the 
signal flashed thrice from the heights opposite, when it was imme- 
diately answered by three corresponding flares of dry grass. 

Then Ogier and his men, under cover of the darkness, moved 
up the river to the ford, waded across the water, and cautiously 
crept along the river bank among the osiers in straggling line, till 
they had reached a suitable point below the ‘‘ Church.” From 
this point they could see the lights from the windows of that 
unhallowed edifice shining before them, half-way up the sky liko 
stars, but stars of lurid hue. 

Then they sat down in the dewy grass and waited. Hour passed 
after hour. The stars before them waxed faint and went out. 

Then, suddenly, bringing all to their feet, came the peal of 
the horn, echoed and re-cchoed from every cliff, and followed by 








a crash and a flare. 

The scene that ensued was one such as none who witnessed 
it had ever had a chance of beholding before, or were likely to see 
again. 

The immense pile of brushwood and fat and other fuel caught 
with rapidity and rose in a burst of flame high up, as it were. in 
mid-heaven, followed immediately by its being poured over the 
lip of the precipice, the molten, blazing tar, the incandescent fat, 
streaked the cliff as with rivers of light, fell on the projecting roof, 
ran in through the interstices created by the fall of stones that had 
shivered the covering tiles, and set fire to the rafters they had 
protected. 

Dense volumes of swirling red smoke, in which danced ghostly 
jets of blue flame, rolled about the habitation of the robber band, 
and penetrated to its interior. It broke out of the windows in long 
spirals and tonguos, forked as those of adders. 

The rocks up the Vézére were visible, glaring orange, every 
treo was lit up, and its trunk turned to gold. The Vézére glowed 
a river of flame; clouds that had vanished gathered, crowding to 
see the spectacle, and palpitated above it. 

‘‘ Forward !”’ yelled Ogier, and the whole party rushed up the 
steep ascent. 

For ono reason it would have been better had they crept up tho 
steep slope before the horn was blown, so as to be ready at once to 
burst the gates and occupy every avenue. But Ogier had considered 
this course, and had deemed the risk greater than the advantage. 
To climb the rubble slope without displacing the shale was 
impossible ; to do so without making sufficient noise to alarm 
the sentinel was hardly feasible in such a still night. This might 
have been done in blustering wind and lashing rain, not on such 
a night as that when the bull frog’s call rang down the valley 
and was answered by another frog a mile distant. 

The ascent was arduous; it could not have been made easily in 
pitch darkness; now it was effected rapidly by the glare of the 
cataract of falling fire and of blazing rafters. 

In ten minutes, with faces streaming, with lungs blowing, 
the peasants reached the gate-house. They beat at it with stones, 
with their fists; they drove their pikes at it, but could not open it. 

Then a man—it was one of those who had been taken and 
confined in the castle—bid all stand back. He buckled on to his 
feet a sort of spiked shoe, with three prongs in each sole, and held 
a crooked axe in his hand. 

‘‘T have not been in there for nothing,” laughed he. ‘I saw 
what they had for climbing walls, and I’ve made the like at my 
forge.” 

Then he went to the wall, drove in the ond of his pick, and 
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in a moment, like a cat, went up from stone course to stone course, till he reached the 
summit of the wall, when he threw aside his foot-grapnels and leaped within. In the 
panic caused by the sudden avalanche of stones and fire the sentinel had deserted the 
gate. The oak doors were cast open, and the whole body of armed men burst in. 

They found the small garrison huddled together, paralysed with fear, all their 
daring, their insolence, their readiness on an occasion gone. They stood like sheep, 
unable to defend themselves, and were taken without offering any resistance. 

The surprise was so complete, the awfulness of the manner in which they were visited 
was so overwhelming, that the ruffians did not know whether they were not called to their 
final account, and whether their assailants were not fiends from the flaming abyss. 

It had come on them in the midst of sleep, when stupefied with drink. 


‘*Follow me!” ordered Ogier, and he led the way through fallen flakes of fire, 





He gripped the rafter, hanging from it, his legs swinging in space. 
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smouldering beams, and smoking embers, to a portion of 
tne castle that was intact. It consisted wholly of a cavern 
faced up with stone, and the cataract of fire had not reached 
it, or had not injured it. 

‘* Bring the prisoners to me,” said Ogier. 
the Captain’ Where is Le Gros Guillem?” 

The head of the band was not taken. 

‘* Disperse—seek him everywhere!” ordered del’ Peyra. 

The men ran in every possible direction. They searched 
every cranny. 

‘**He has escaped up the ladder to the Last Refuge!” 
shouted one. The Last Refuge was the chamber excavated 
above the projecting roof of the castle, cut in the solid 
re ck. 

‘* He cannot,” said another, 
thing to burn. See, it is in pieces now.’ 

** If he be there,” scoffed a third, ‘‘ let him there abide. 
He can neither get up nor down.” 

‘*T do not think he is there. He is in Hell’s Mouth.” 

This Hell’s Mouth was the tortuous cavern opening upon 
the ledge of rock occupied by the castle. 

‘* Tf he is there, who will follow him ?” asked one. 

** Ave! who—when the foul fiend will hide him.” 

‘*T do not believe it,” said one of the men who had 

en confined in the ‘** Church.” He indicated with his 
** There is a mal-pas yonder ; he has escaped along 


‘* Where is 


‘‘the ladder was the first 


A ma/-pas, in fact, exists in many of these rock castles. 
It consists of a track sometimes natural, often artificially 
cut in the face of the cliff, so narrow that only a man with 
an unusually steady head can tread it; often is the mal-pas 
so formed that it cannot be walked along upright, but in 
a bent posture. Often also it is cut through abruptly and 
purposely to be crossed by a board which he who has fled 
over it can kick down and so intercept pursuit. 

‘ Bring up the men for me to judge them,” said Ogier, 
‘‘and you, Mathieu, give me your sharp-pointed pick.” 

The man addressed handed the implement to his 
Seigneur, who seated himself on the floor of rock with his 
legs apart and extended. 

‘Giraud !” said Ogier, ‘and you, Roland, run out a 
beam through one of the windows—through yender, and 
one of you find rope—abundance. How many are here ?” 

‘* There are twelve,” was the answer. 

‘*That is well; twelve--enough rope to hang twelve 

n, one after another from the window.” 

Sufficiency of rope was not to be found. 

t matters not,” said Ogier. ‘‘ There are other ways 
into another world than along a rope. They shall walk 
the beam. Thrust it through the window and rope the 
end of it.” 

‘* Which end ?” 

‘‘ This one in the room, to hold it down.” 

A large beam, fallen from the roof in the adjoining 
chamber, and still smoking and glowing at one end, was 
dragged in, and the burning end thrust out through a 
window. The driving it through the opening, together 
with the inrush of air to the heated apartments, caused the 
red and charred wood to burst into light; it projected some 
feet beyond the wall, fizzing, spurting forth jets of 


‘**Number one!” shouted Ogier. ‘‘ Make him walk 
the rafter. Drive him forward with your pikes if he 
shrinks back.” 

One of the ruffians of the band, his face as parchment, 
speechless in the stupefaction of his fear, was made to 
mount the beam, and then the peasants round shouted, 
drove at him with their knives and pruning hooks, and 
made him pass through the window. 

There were three men seated on the end of the beam, 
which rested ona bench in the chamber. 

The moment the unhappy wretch had disappeared 
through the window, Ogier began to hew with his pick 
into the floor. 

‘Forward! He is hanging back! 
wall! Coward! He is endeavouring to scramble inagain!’ 
was yelled by the peasants, crowding round the window to 
watch the man on the charred and glowing beam end. 

‘* Drive him off with a pike! Make him dance on the 
embers !” called one within, and a reaping-hook, bound to 
a pole, was thrust forth. 

A scream, horrible in its agony, in its intensity; and 
those seated on the beam felt there was no longer a 
count ‘Tpoise. 

Chip, chip, went Ogier. 

Presently he looked up. 
the chalk floor. 

‘* Number two!” he ordered. 

Then the wretch who was seized burst from his captors, 
rushed up to Ogier, threw himself on his knees, and implored 
to be spared. He would do anything. He would forswear 
the English. He would never plunder again. 

Old Del’ Peyra looked at him coldly. 

** Did you ever spare one who fell into your hands ? Did 

ire Rossignol? Make him walk the beam.” 
shrieking wretch was lifted by strong arms on to 
; he refused to stand, he threw himself on his 
» struggled, bit, prayed, sobbed—all the manhood 
gone out of him. 

‘ Thrust him through the window,” said one. “If he 
will not walk the beam he shall cling to it.” 

The brigand’s efforts were in vain. He was driven 
through the opening. In his frantic efforts to save him- 
self he gripped the rafter, hanging from it, his legs swinging 


ter 


1 
blue flame over the abyss. 


He clings te the 


He had cut a Greek cross in 


in space. 

‘** Cut off his fingers,” said one. 

Then the man, to escape a blow from an axe, ran his 
hands along, put them on glowing red charcoal, and 
dropped. 

Chip, chip! went Ogier. He had cut a second cross. 

‘* Number three!” he said. 

The man whose turn came thrust aside those who held 
him, leaped on the beam, and walked deliberately through 
the window and bounded into the darkness. 

Chip, chip! went Ogier. He worked on till he had 
incised a third cross in the floor. 

Thus one by one was sent to his death out of the 
chamber reeking with wood-smoke, illumined by the puffs 
of flame from the still burning buildings that adjoined. 
Ten orosses had been cut in the floar. 


‘‘Number eleven!” said Ogier; and at that same 
moment his son Jean entered at the head of those who had 
ignited and sent down the cataract of fire that had consumed 
the nest. 

‘** What are you doing, father ? 

‘‘Sending them before their Judge,” answered Ogier. 
these ten crosses. ‘There are ten have been 
dismissed.” 

Then the man who had been brought forward to be sent 
along the same road as the rest said— 

**I do not cry for life; but this I say: it was I, aye, 
I and my fellow here, Amanieu, who provided the hundred 
livres, without which the seyen would not have been 
set free.” 

** You provided it ?” 

‘** Aye, under the Captain’s daughter. It was we who 
did it. If that goes to abate our sentence—well.”’ 

‘‘Father, spare these two,” pleaded Jean. 

**As you will, Jean; but there is space for two more 
crosses. Would—would I could cut an eleventh, and that 
a big one, for the Gros Guillem.” 

Then murmurs arose. The peasants, their love of 
revenge, their lust for slaughter whetted, clamoured for 
the death of the last two of the band. 

But Jean was firm. 

‘* My father surrenders them to me,” he said. 

‘Then let them run on the mal-pas,” shouted one of 
the peasants. 

‘**Good!” said the brigand Roger; ‘‘ give me a plank 
and I will run on it, so will Amanieu.” 

Ogier looked ruefully at the crosses, 

‘Tis a pity,” said he. ‘‘ I intended to cut a dozen.” 

If the visitor to the Eglise de Guillem will look, to 
this day, rudely hacked in the floor, he will see the ten 
crosses: he will see further—but we will leave the rest to 
the sequel. 


” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THREE CROSSES. 
No sooner had Noémi left /’église than with her teeth she 
tore the red cross off her left shoulder in an ebullition of 
wrathful resentment. 

She rode, attended by the two servants of the Tardes, to 
La Roque Gageae without speaking. 

Her mind was busy. It was clear to her that she could 
not remain with her aunt- after that affair at the Devil’s 
Table. The Bishop of Sarlat was not an energetic ruler; 
he might demur to making an expedition against Domme, 
doubt the expediency of attempting reprisals against so 
terrible a man as Le Gros Guillem, and all for the sake of 
a Jew, but he could hardly allow her, who had been the 
mover in the robbery, to remain in one of his towns. It 
would not be well for her to compromise the Tarde family. 
She must go to her mother at Domme. 

On arriving at La Roque, she told Jacques and Jean 
Tarde what she had done. 

Jacques burst out laughing. ‘‘ Well done, 
Noémi! I am glad our money has gone to some good 
purpose.” ‘ 

She flushed to her temples. 
welcomed her with commendation. 
she had done in an ungracious manner. She resented this. 
She was bitter at heart against him. That was the last 
time she would move a finger to help a Del’ Peyra. 

Noémi remained the night and part of next day at 
La Roque. Though young and strong, she was greatly 
tired by the exertion she had gone through, and by the 
mental excitement even more than the bodily exertion. 
The distance to Domme was not great. She had but to 
cross the Dordogne a couple of leagues higher in a ferry- 
boat and she would be at the foot of the rock of Domme. 
This rock may be described as an oval snuffbox with 
precipitous sides, flat, or nearly so, above, with, however, 
one end somewhat elevated above the other. On this 
superior elevation stood the castle or citadel. On the 
lower was the town, uniformly built, with a quadrangular 
market-place in the midst surrounded by arcades, and 
every street cutting another at right angles, and every 
house an exact counterpart of its fellow. 

The garrison kept guard on the walls, but their head- 
quarters were in the castle, where also resided their 
Captain, Guillem. Access to the town was to be had 
by one way only, and the gate was strongly defended by 
salient drums of towers. The castle had a triple defence 
of river, wall and half towers, and possessed a great 
donjon, square and machicolated. In 1369 it had stood 
a siege by the English for fifteen days, and had repelled 
Sir John Chandos and all his force. Since then it had 
fallen into the hands of the English through the neglect of 
the French crown to provide the necessary garrison. 

Noémi was attended as far as Domme by her cousins’ 
servant. On reaching the town it was at once manifest 
that something unusual had occurred which was occupying 
the minds and tongues of the townspeople. The men were 
gathered in knots; the arcaded market-place was full of 
them. 

The girl entered the castle and proceeded to her mother’s 
room. This lady was past the middle age, finely framed 
and delicately featured, still beautiful, but languid and 
She greeted her daughter without impulsive 


Cousin 


Jean del’ Peyra had not 
He had received what 


desponding. 
affection. 

‘*Noémi,” she said, ‘‘ something has happened to dis- 
compose your father. I do not know what it is, the whole 
place is in commotion.” 

‘*T will go see,” answered the girl. 

‘*T do not think he wishes to be disturbed,” said the 
lady, and sighing, leaned back in her seat. 

Noémi at once proceeded to the chamber usually occu- 
pied by Guillem, and she saw him there, seated at a table, 
gnawing his nails. 

The insolent, dauntless freebooter was much altered. 
He sat with his elbows on the table, his fingers to his teeth, 
his hair ragged, his tall, smooth head, usually polished, 
without its wonted gloss, his eyes staring stonily before 
him. 

The Captain was mortified rather than hurt. He had 
been driven like a wolf athwart the woods by the peasants ; 
smoked out of his lair by Jacques Bonhomme, like a fox. 

He had escaped from the ‘‘ Church” by the skin of his 
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tecth. Roused by the crashing in of the roof, then by tlc 
flood of fire, he had sprung trom his bed, half-clothed, 
without his jerkin and boots, had seized his sword and had 
fled. In an instant he had realised the impossibility of 
resistance, and had run along the mal-pas, and, selfish in 
his fear, had kicked down the plank over the chasm to 
secure himself from pursuit, though at the sacrifice of his 
men. 

He had lurked at a distance, watching his blazing 
castle and then had run on. Occasionally he had all but 
rushed into the arms of peasants flocking from the neigh- 
bourhood. Once, in the grey morning light, he had been 
recognised and pursued, and had only saved himself by 
cowering under an overhanging stone till the men had 
gone by. 

Bootless, running over rocks and stones, and these latter 
in many cases flints that were broken and cut like razors, 
his feet had been gashed, and he had at length been hardly 
able to limp along. Prickles of briar, spines of juniper, 
had aggravated the wounds, and it was with extreme 
difficulty that he had reached the Dordogne, seized a boat, 
and rowed himself across into territory nominally English. 
Even then he had not been safe. He knew it. He must 
reach Domme before the tidings of the disaster arrived, or 
all the subjugated country would be roused. He broke 
into a farmer’s stable, took his horse, and galloped with it 
up the valley, nor halted till he reached the gates of 
Domme, where his warder opened to him in amaze to see 
the governor of the town, the captain of the garrison, 
arrive in such a deplorable condition. 

Since his arrival, after he had bathed his feet and had 
them bound up, he had been seated at his table, gnawing 
his nails, glaring into space, his heart eaten out with rage, 
humiliation, and raven for revenge. 

To have been defied by a Del’ Peyra! To have been 
warned by his adversary and not to have profited by the 
warning! Guillem’s bald forehead smoked, so hot were 
his thoughts within him. 

Noémi stood looking at the Captain, amazed at the 
change that had come over him—at his haggardness, at 
his stoniness of eye. % 

‘** Father, what has happened ?” 

‘*Go away! I want no women here. 

‘** But, father, something has taken place. 
is in commotion. ‘The streets are full.” 

‘* Full!” ina scream ; ‘‘talking of me—of my disgrace! 
Call my lieutenant; I will send the pikemen through the 
streets to clear them—to silence the chattering rogues.” 

‘* But what does this all mean, father ?”’ 

‘“Come here, child.”” He waved his arm without 
looking at her. She obeyed. She stepped to his side and 
stood by the table. 

‘* Father, your fingers are bleeding ; 
them.” 

‘‘Have I? It matters not. My feet are bleeding, my 
brain is bleeding, my honour is bled to death.” 

‘* What has happened ?” 

He took her hand. The only soft part in this terrible 
man was his love for Noémi, and that was rarely shown. 

‘* What are the Del’ Peyras to you?” he asked roughly. 

‘* Nothing, father.” 

He looked round, caught her steady eye, winced, and 
turned his away. 

‘*So—nothing. Why did you then ransom these men *” 

‘* Because, father, I nad pity for the men themselves.” 

“Why?” He could not understand this simple, 
natural, elementary feeling. She did not answer him, but 
loosened her hand from his; she took the torn strips of red 
silk fhat had formed her cross and put them on the table 
before him. ‘I renounce my companionship,” she said. 

He did not regard her words or her action. 

‘*T am glad the Del’ Peyras are nothing to you. I 
swear——” He sprang up but sank again. He could not 
bear to stand on his mangled feet. ‘‘ I swear to you, I 
swear to all Périgord I will root them out; I will not leave 
a fibre of them anywhere. I will let all the world know 
what it is to oppose me.” 

‘* What has been done, father ?”’ 

Again he turned his face, but could not endure her clear 
eyes. 

‘**T cannot tell you. Ask others.” 

Steps were audible in the anteroom, and Roger and 
Amanieu entered. They saluted. 

‘*Captain,” said Roger, ‘‘ we only are come.” 

‘** And the others ? ” 

‘*Ten of them—made to leap the beam.” 

‘* Yes, Captain, and the Seigneur del’ Peyra sent his 
compliments to you, and was sorry your legs were so long. 
You ’ll excuse me, Captain, they were his own words; he 
made me swear to repeat them. He was very sorry your 
legs were so long. He cut ten crosses in the stone, one 
for each of the comrades, and, said he, there was room for 
another, and he ‘ll do you the honour of making its legs 
long also, if he has the chance of catching you.”’ 

Guillem gnashed his teeth; the blood rushed into his 
eyes. He glared at the messenger. 

‘**I think, Captain, you might have left us the plank,” 
said Amanieu. ‘‘ As it was, we had to borrow one from the 
peasants.” 

‘** Send me the lieutenant. This can only be wiped out 
in blood!” roared the Gros Guillem, in spite of his 
wounded feet, leaping into an upright position. ‘‘ I care 
not that I am lamed—lI care not—I shall be lifted into my 
saddle. I will not eat, I will not sleep till I have revenged 
myself and the murdered ten, and my burnt castle and this 
outrage on my honour.” 

‘IT am here, Captain,” said the lieutenant, stepping 
forward. He had entered along with the returned com- 
panions. In the blindness of his agony of mind and rage 
Guillem had not noticed him. 

The filibuster turned his face to the lieutenant. It 
was terrible. His red but grizzled hair, uncombed, shaggy 
with sweat, electrified and bristling with the fury that was 
in him, his pale eyes and red suffused balls, his great mouth 
with pointed fangs, the lower jaw quivering with excite- 
ment, made his appearance ternble. 

‘‘ Lieutenant!” shouted Guillem; ‘‘call out all the 
men available—all but such as must remain to guard the 
castle and this cursed disloyal town, in which every citizen 
is a traitor. Muster them outside the castle; bring forth 
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as many horses as we have. If I am carried, I will go. 
At once, before these peasants haye recovered their 
astonishment, because they surprised us when we were 
asleep: ut once, as swiftly as possible, to chastise them. 
Cut down every peasant in arms: give no quarter, but 
above all, take me Ogier del’ Peyra. I will pay fifty livres 
for him —to any man—to have him taken alive. Ido not 
desire him dead; I must have him alive. Do you mark 
me? First of all, Del’ Peyra. At once, before they expect 
reprisals —at once.” 

His hand was on the table. In his fury he shook it as 
if it had been his enemy he was grappling. 

‘To horse, Roger and Amanieu, and revenge your 
wrongs, as I will revenge mine.” 

‘** Pardon me, Captain,” said Roger. ‘‘ What is this I 
see? the red silk cross—what ? has she taken this off and 
renounced companion- 
ship? SodoTI. I cannot 
serve against the father 
Del’ Peyra or the son 
who spared my life.” Ile 
plucked at the cross on 
his shoulder, then with 
his dagger unripped it, 
tore it, and threw it on 
the table. 

“mor 5" aaite 
Amanieu surlily, ‘ not 
bevause they spared me, 
but because you kicked 
down the plank.’ And 
he also tore off his 
cross and flung it on 
the table. 


70 he continued, 





SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


The anti-toxin treatment 
of diphteria, as I write, 
is the scientific sensation 
of the hour. Whether 
it is that the hopeful 
accounts of this remedy 
fora terribly fatal disease 
have inspired an interest 
in the matter, or that 
the pure science of the 
subject and the curious 
history of the anti-toxin 
itsclf have attracted 
special notice, I know 
not; but there remains 
no doubt of the high 
degree of public excite- 
mont over the cure which 
prevails. Week by week 
in the medical journals 
we read of the anti-toxin 
being tried—mostly, I 
am glad to say, with 
success. So that, with- 
out appearing to be 
over-sanguine regarding 
the ultimate and full 
success of the new diph- 
theria-cure, one may at 
least hold we are in the 
fair way towards being 
armed very completely 
against a scourge and 
plague of these latter 
days. 

The principle of the 
anti-toxin treatment of 
diphtheria may be de- 
scribed very fairly by 
saying that it makes the 
germs of the disease 
fight against themselves. 
The phrase ‘‘ anti-toxin ” 
itself implies this much, 
as the toxin or virulent 
principle in question is 
that of the disease. M. 
toux, Chef de Service 
at the Pasteur Institute, 
terms this mode of treat- 
ing disease ‘‘ serum- 
therapeutics.” The 
serum is the fluid part 
of the blood; indeed, it 
is the blood itself, for 
the rest of that fluid is 
represented by the cor- 
puscles. Now, blood- 
serum is a curious fluid enough in its way. It appears 
to possess, in the case of certain animals at least, 
germicidal powers of a very high order. It is as if 
nature has provided in the blood-liquid a means of 
fortifying the animal against germ-attack. To what 
these powers of the serum are due is, of course, still a 
matter of speculation. Whether these powers reside in the 
serum per se, or whether they depend on the white cells of 
the blood, or on a combination of both conditions, is as yet 
a moot point. But nature provides at least a starting- 
point in the serum itself, which, in a general way, may be 
said to be antidotal in its character to germ-attack, some- 
times feebly, sometimes forcibly, and showing great 
variations in power, both as regards the animal to which 
the serum belongs, and the various germs on which its 
powers may be exercised. 


The first anti-toxin to be obtained by scientifically 
treating the serum was that of tetanus, or lockjaw. Behring 
and Kitasato were the pioneers in this respect, and the 
anti-toxin of tetanus is used (with varying success) in the 
treatment of that malady. Notably tetanus is a very diffi- 
cult and shifty disease to treat; but, as M. Roux remarks, 


diphtheria presents 2 more hopeful aspect, because before 
its poison has fully done its work in the body we are 
warned by the appearance of the throat-membrane. The 
germ of diphtheria having been duly isolated and tracked 
down, and strong and virulent cultures of the germ 
having been obtained by growing the germ artificially, 
the resulting ‘‘toxin” is ready to be used for inocu- 
lating animals. ‘The horse has been found to be the 
animal not only easiest to be ‘‘ immunised ”’—that is, 
made proof against diphtheria-germ attack—but it cun 
from its size afford the largest quantity of serum for the 
treatment of humanity. I believe there is one venerable 
cab-horse called ‘‘ Mithridate” in the Pasteur Institute 
which has for three years supplied blood-serui for the 
treatment of diphtheria, and which, despite his occasional 
blood-lettings, enjoys the best of health, and if privately 
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** Father, what has happened ?”’ 


consulted, and able to express his feelings, would, I am 
certain, much prefer his present life to that of the streets. 
In three months, M. Roux says, the horse, inured to the 
diphtheria - germ by inoculation, may often be brought 
to such a degree of immunity that no ill -effects are 
experienced after inoculation with a tremendous dose of the 
diphtheria toxin. 


I think we are face to face nowadays with a new and 
very important phase of the healing art. When germs 
were first discovered to be the chief causes of the diseases 
which decimate us, we were apt to stand aghast at the long 
list of our microbic enemies. Slowly but surely, science, 
ever-helpful, has been discovering ways and means of 
combating their attack, and at last the germ has actually 
been “hoist with its own petard.” Its hand has been 
turned against itself, and ourselves and our children—the 
greatest sufferers from diphtheria, by the way—are being 
provided with the means to save untold pain, misery, and 
risk of death itself. This is a true cause for rejoicing, 
because such resource represents ‘‘saving knowledge ” 
of the most typical kind. And, by the way, let me 
add a word to those who object to experimentation 





on animals for the benefit of man. Inocul::tion of 
the lower animal is the necessary condition here to 
obtain the anti-toxin that is to combat the human ailment. 
If such experimentation is not to be regarded as permissible 
and justifiable, then such an opinion will simply be tanta- 
mount to our saying, Let the children perish, so long as 
lower creation is saved a passing pain—if pain it be. 
Nobody with a rational understanding, or a heart to feel at 
all, will err in placing the lower creation above the higher ; 
and I hope for once we shall hear nothing of the tuwdry 
sentiment which would tie and fetter the hands of science 
in its efforts to save us from the grasp of a terrible disease. 


The other day, I received from Glasgow a printed com- 
munication denouncing scientific experimentation all round. 
It was contained in an envelope, the front of which was 
filled with objurgations, 
the address being written 
on the back, where any 
available space was also 
occupied with expres- 
sions of a truly forcible 
character. I intend 
keeping this « nvelope as 
a curiosity, by way of 
demonstrating how 
thoroughly insane cn 
any single topic a person 
may become, and how 
the faddism of the day, 
intemperate and illiberal 
in its essence, practically 
finds an outlet in the 
motto : ‘* Down with 
everything that is up!” 
IIere are samples of the 
objurgations of my 
Glasgow friend, who if 
he continues his favours 
really may end by de- 
moralising the postal 
service: ‘‘ Down with 
vivisection and all those 
fiends (sic) who uphold 
it! Down with medical 
despotism ! Down with 
allopathic quackery! 
Down with drugs and 
drug doctors! Down 
with vaccination! Down 
- with the proposed 
Pasteur Institute at 
Chelsea. Down with 
doctors who spread 
disease! [Certainly.] 
Down with all papers 
that advocate  drup- 
taking! Down with Dr. 
A. Wilson in particular !”’ 
This is excellent for the 
front of the envelope. 
‘the back thereof bears: 
‘* Down with the cursed 
drug system ! Down 
with filthy inoculation ! 
|] own with DPasteurism ! 
Down with quackery! 
{Lagreo heartily.) Down 
with cruelty! [Ditto.] 
Down with drug hos- 
pitals!” 

This is very sad, 
though it has an element 
of humour about it all 
the same. After perus- 
ing the literature of 
the envelope (I con- 
fess I did not read the 
pamphlet it contained) I 
came to the conclusion 
that there is only one 
righteous man in tho 
world, and he lives in 
Glasgow. There aro 
others who approach him 
nearly, though they 
hardly equal him in the 
vigour of his  corre- 
spondence. 





Among recent art 
publications the etching 
of Mr. Henry Kerr's 
successful picture, ‘‘ The 
Minister's Man,” 
(Aitken, Dolt, and Co., 
Edinburgh) will attract 
all who can sympathise with the humour of Mr. Barrie’s 
and Mr. Crockett’s writings. Mr. Kerr has touched with 
real sympathy the ‘“‘ pawky” attendant on the minister, 
who often suggests by his ways and walk that he even 
more than his chief is the true pillar of the Kirk. The 
etching is carefully executed, and shows a richness of 
tone not often met with in works of this size and character. 
**The Silver Dart,” from the picture by Mr. J. Clayton 
Adams, is the subject chosen by the Art Union of London 
for distribution this year. The etching of the work has 
been entrusted to Mr. David Law, who has acquitted 
himself with his accustomed delicacy and good taste, and 
has faithfully translated the artist’s ideas. 

A terrible disaster, causing the loss of seventy-nine lives, 
occurred off the northern coast of New Zealand on Sunday 
night, Oct. 28, to the steam-ship Wairarapa, belonging to 
the New Zealand Union Shipping Company, from Sydney, 
New South Wales, to Auckland. ‘The ship, in rough 
weather, ran on the Great Barrier Reef, outside of the 
Gulf of Hauraki, and was wrecked. The captain, named 
Mackintosh, twenty of the crew, and fifty-eight passengers 
were drowned, 
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SCIENCE OF NOVELS 






The merits and hineiiin of University Extension are a 
theme of which I have no knowledge. 
to lecture to U niversity 


I have been invited 
Extensionists in the Feast 
Kteason, and, I hope, of other wares, which my | hold at 
Oxford, but modesty compelled me to decline. 
of a series of University Extension Manuals, 


Mr. Murray, and writte n by Mr. W alter Raltich. 
was extended, we had no manuals of the 
English Novel, and no lectures, or examinations therein. 
wus supposed to be discussed in Essay 
, ornext to nobody, 
Such themes were occasionally set ioe 


the University w 


That kind of topic 
; ever wrote — 


y Mackenzie, and the rest ? 
, Miss Jane Porter, 
pe rusing a a pe ige about Miss Porter ? 
. Haywood’s, and even Bluidy 
more the gallant Aphra’s, are no pone i parts of 
i I have a slight acquaintance with the authors, 
y may be dropped, 
now and then. 


where is the use in their 
Really her ee 


without hesitation, 


extended, on the History of Philosophy. Schwegler hurried 
us from Heraclitus to Hegel. 
read Heraclitus, and all that ‘ gallant company of gentle- 
* in whom Sidney Smith took no interest— 
i igi So of the other 
‘except the modern foreign thinkers) 

we did not only read about them. 

Bs xtension people also read J i 
Ma Day id Simple, ‘i 


But then we verily had to 


** Sukey Shandy,” 


do not see cane what education gains 
f dull dead novels, and certainly «€ i 
gains walt by a flight through a manual about them, 
It is a good manual in its way, and 
tains some pleasant observations, as the remark that 

Radcliffe’s heroes are the kind of people that Byron’s 
woreda want to be. : , 


and about them. 


interesting than Mr. ' 
in, Mr. Raleigh is good, but 
right thing to say « 
was a very fair. ghost for the time, but 
A genuine ghost, : iS Si 
Tn short, to a person well acquainted with the British novel, 


On De Foe’s Mrs. 
knows what is the 


>t alked so much. 


OX yple are going to feed their 
alone, they might as well 
without the mant ial. 
f all novel-writing lies the oral story, 
which does not aa r into Mr. Rale igh’ s plan at all. 
novelists there were story-tellers, amateur or 
These nameless artists, 
was used for literary purposes, had exhausted most of the 
ficti They had estab lished romance in the 
tale Ss whic h are the basis of the **Odysse oy. 
novel in stories about the Siege of Troy. 
The poner arg with its moral purpose, had preceded Miss 
Edgeworth , and Richardson, and all the narrators who aim 
** Little Red Riding Hood” : i 
are tales with a moral purpose. 
supernatural, had all been illustrated in oral fiction when 
he ancestors of Dumas and Scott wore paint and the skins 
r wil Only the novel of psychological analysis 
remained to be : atte mp ited in pen and ink 
, novels should be read ** for hums an 
thout any hankering after education. 
matter of education, the process should . 
We may read a period of history and take in 
the novels of that period as expressions of the taste and 
=a some people in that age. . 
easly Christianised English, and 
how Malory suite the 0 English of Edward IV., and how the 
i romances exactly 
chivalry and sham classicism of the age of Louis XIII. 
the dawn of Sensibility i 
blood and brain of Georgian 


long before writing 


ideals of the age, 


Richardson we see 


gener ations were men ‘of like passions w ith ¢ ourselves. 
this way, if we insist on being e due ational, we may regard 
n we pe scr nt pica of life. eae jilustrate the 
varying tastes, dreams, ideals of successive periods, and 

part of history, the different arts and styles and 
are parts thereof. i 


together, but I see no other way of making 
tion of dead novels educational. 
real life in them. 


can we honestly | 


, 1s not pegs A “why 
trouble the memory with remarks on ‘ 
University Extension students ae in their AB 
or in their knowledge of Lord Orrery’s 
; is there not here a great waste 
j educated for knowing 
what Mr. Raleigh , thinks about Miss Reeve's 
‘‘Champion of Virtue, i : 77 y 


cae of University Exter sion. 
am not acquainted with 
Per shege 4 it only tells its pupils 
and bids them fall to 
Perhaps it really 


what ‘books exist, 
r wee pursuit of Sewer le dge demands almost the leisure 
of the profession: il stude nt 


yet anbers to othe aimee ‘about Ouida, and § “ Bootes’ 
,” and Mr. Hawley Smart ° 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess sditor. 

J M K Lvprow (Richmond).—Thanks, they shall have our careful attention. 

R Hivyptey (Australia).—They shall be examined and reported upon 
shortly. 

J F Mooy.—The oversight is now remedied. 

J Merrett (Tunbridge Wells).—If you looked two seconds at the diagram 
instead ef one you would see Kt to Q B 3rd cannot be played, as it leaves 
the White King in check. 

Tuera (Salop).—(1) Will be considered. (2) B to B sq. 

E T (Sunbury).—There is no mistake. If you will look again you will see 
your proposed move is impossible. 

A Wesron (Brixton).—Thanks for report, which we are sorry is crowded 
out. 

8 G Apranams.—See answer above. 

Correct Sotvtioys or Propiems No. 2628 and 2630 received from D A Lomer 

Buenos Ayres) ; of No. 2633 from M. V. Srinivasa Aiyangar (My sore 
Province); of No. 2634 from Rev. A De R Meares (Baltimore); of 
No. 2636 from W Mackenzie; of No. 2637 from A Church ; of No. 2638 
from J Bailey (Newark), R Worters (Canterbury), E Arthur (Exmouth), 
A Church, Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), Alex M Thavenot (Trinidad), 
Admiral Brandreth, Charles Wagner (Vienna), W David (Cardiff), 
» F B (Clifton), Ubique, M A Eyre (Boulogne), Albert Wolff, 
Cuthbert Carter (Carnarvon , Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), 
and W E Thompson. 

Correct Soturions or Prositem No. 2639 received from L Desanges, C M 
A B, W R Raillem, E E H, Hobhouse, J W Scott (Newark), @ Douglas 
Angas, G T Hughes (Athy), Cuthbert Carter, Hereward, W RK B 

Plymouth), M Burke, H B Hurford, Admiral Brandreth, J Hopkinson, 
G Joicey, E J F B (Clifton), Dawn, Mrs. Kelly (of Kelly), R Worters 
Canterbury), Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), Fr Fernando (Glasgow), J Dixon, 
Sorrento, J T Blakemore (Edgbaston), Alpha, T Roberts, C E Perugini, 
E Louden, W H 8 (Peterborough) Edward J Sharpe, J Ross (Whitley), 
R H Brooks, M A Eyre, C D (Camberwell), Shadforth, J D Tucker 
(Leeds), Martin F, H 8 Brandreth and W David (Cardiff). 
So.utiox or Trostem No. 2638.—By A. T. Stow. 
WHITE. BLACK. 

1. K to B 2nd B takes Kt (ch) 

2. K to B 3rd Any move. 

3. Q or B mates. 

PROBLEM No 2641. 
By J. F. Moow. 























BLACK. 
wow, , 
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WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CTIESS BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
One of two games recently played by Mrs Sretyitz in his match with the 
Liverpoo. Cness Cius. 


Ruy Le pez 
waite (Liverpool.) sBiac« (Mr. 5 wuite ‘Liverpool BLACK (Mr. 8 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 12.KtoR = Kt takes B 
2. KttoK B3rd KttoQB3rd | 15. Kt takes Castles 
3. B to Kt 5th P to Q 3rd 14. BtoB _ R to B 2nd 
Played according to the terms of the | 15. P to B 5th P to K Kt 4th 
match: Mr. Steinitz’s own defence. 16. Kt to Kt 6th 
4. P to Q 4th B to Q 2nd This is the crux of the whole game. It 
5. Kt to B 3rd K Kt to K 2nd is proved to be unso vund by what follows. 
6. P takes P 16. B to Kt 2nd 
Such captures in a close opening are bad 17. Kt to B 3rd P to Q Kt 3rd 
generally, as they have the effect of opening | 18. B to R 3rd B to K sq. 
up the game for Black. 19. Kt to Q 5th R to Q 2nd 
6. P takes P 20. Q to R 5th R takes Kt 
7. Bto Kt 5th P to B 3rd 21. P takes R Kt to Q Sth 
8. B to K 3rd Kt to Bsq 22. KttoK7th ch) Q takes Kt 


Decidedly peculiar is the tour of this} In every case in this singular came 
Knight, and the position alt her is now | White loses at least two picces fur the 
somewhat uncommon. Rook. 

9. KttoK R4ith PtoK Kt 3rd 23. Q takes Kt P Q to Q 2nd 
10. Castles Kt to Q 3rd 24. Q to Q 2nd B to B 2nd 
11. P to B 4th B to R 3rd 25. P to Q B 4th Kt takes P 

This spoils the immediate eftect of an|26.PtoQKt4th Kt to Q ard 
apparently strong move on White's part. | White Resigns. 





CHESS IN MARGATE. 
One of twenty-two games played simultaneously by Mr. Diacxsurye, 
his opponent being Mr. MippLemiss. 
Evans Gambit 


wiite Mr. B. BLACK (Mr. M.) wuite (Mr. B. BLACK (Mr. M.) 


1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 20. Kt to Kt 3rd Kt to Q 2nd 
2.KttoK B3rd Ktto QB 3rd 21. Kt t+ K 4th (dis. 

3. Bto B 4th B to B 4th ch Kt takes B 
4. P toQ Kt 4th B takes P 22. PtoQ6th (ch) K toQsq 
5. P to B 3rd B to R 4th 23. Kt (at Kt 3rd 

6. P to Q 4th P to Q 3rd | takes Kt Kt to R 6th 
7. Qto Rith B to Q 2nd 24. B takes P B to B 3rd 
8. P to Q5th Kt to Q Sth 25. Kt to Kt Sth R to Kt 4th 


Black's defence is certainly ingenious We fail to see the object of this move 
and but for the strength of his reduubtabie | He might have forced the exchange of 
opponent he might possibly have suc- Rooks by R to Kt sth 


ceeded 26. B to Kt 3rd 
9. Q takes B Kt to B 7th (ch Threatening to win one Rook at once, 
10. K to K 2nd Kt takes R and the other if he takes the Knight. 
11. Kt to R 3rd P to Q B 3rd 26. K to K sq 
12. Q takes Q R takes Q 27. Kt (at Q B Sth 
13. B to K 3rd Kt to B ard to K 6th K to Q 2nd 
14. Kt to Q 2nd P takes P 28. P to Q B 4th R takes B 
15. P takes P P to Q Kt 4th 20. P takes R RtoQB #q 
Simply giving up a Pawn to no purpose. | 20. R to Q R sq P to K R 3rd 
Castles was the move. | 31. Kt to B Sth (ch) K takes P 
16. Kt takes P Kt to B 7th 32. Kt (at K Kt 5th) 
17. Kt takes P (ch) K to K 2nd to K 4th (ch B takes Kt 
18. B to B Sth R to Q Kt sq 33. Kt takes Bich) K to Q 2nd 
19. RtoQ Baq B to R Sth 34. R takes Kt tesigns 


Mr. Blackburne is at present engaged on his Northern tour, and has so 
far met with unusual success. One performance noted from Manchester 
was almost a record, seventeen games being won on as many boards in 
little over two hours. It is only fair to say that a local report minimises 
the value of the opposition ; but a night or two afterwards, against a much 
stronger team, the single player won 18, drew 5, and lost 1 

Herr Lasker has been lying seriously ill of typhoid fever in a London 
hospital, but we are glad to see from a report by his medical brother that 
the crisis is considered over and the prospects of recovery are favourable 

The Spread Eagle and Corinthian Chess (Clubs played two matches 
between their first and second teams on Thursday, Oct. 25, twelve boards 
each match, Spread Eagle winning both by 8 to 4 and 8} to 3}. 
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TH E LADIE 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 
and was attended hy 





A meeting was held on Novy. 
(amongst others) H.R.H. 
invitati of the Earl of Meath, 
London, to consider how to promote the election of women 
to the new Parish and District Councils, the first elections 
to which are about to 
a great opportunity for useful public work for women 
of brains and education; and it was especially in order 
though residing wi 
members of the Councils that the 


and at his house in 
These new bodies 


to enable such ladies, 


provision was made by Partiament that members need 
not themselves be ratepayers. 
daughters living at home, or sisters keeping house with 


may be helping to pay very heavy rates. 


on by themselves independently of their husbands will 
personally have votes for these new bodies. 
single women having their own homes are also entitled to 
But not only ali these as ratepayers, but also any 
other person of either sex may be elected a member of one of 
the new Councils. 
year in or within three miles of the particular parish is 
The District Council has more important work than 
and it represents the whole of what is 
the areas of the new istrict: 
1 For the District 


the Parish Council ; 
known as ‘*‘ the union,” 
being the same as of the older * 
Councils any person (male or female, 


need not be elected by the parish or 
portion of the union in which he or she actually resid 8, 
but may be elected to represent any 


The District Councils are to be bodies of very considerable 
consequence, since they are to take over the administration 


is thus entirely 
labourer who grimly looks forward to ending his own days 
in the workhouse is as eligible meantime to undertake 
management of the house and the rest of the administration 
of the poor-rates as is the Squire or the Church clergyman. 
i yut the levying and spending of the poor- 
at the best of times, 
contribute very little to it, and who at any day may become 
recipients of the rate themselves, 1s an immense experiment, 
and how it will work out remains to be seen. 
new law removes the i 
hitherto existed to ladies of the most suitable character 
being elected to be guardians of the poor. 
most suitable women for such work are 
administered their own homes for 
families are a little i 
ladies have been hitherto ruled out from offering their 
services as guardians by the requirement that the indi- 
ratepayers in their own 
The poor inebude so many women and so muny 
orphaned children, and there is so much 
housekeeping about the administration, that ladies should 


guardian of the 


1ands of those who, 


matrons who have 
» years, and whose 
but these marricd 


v iduals elec ted have 


good in ~ becoming a 
to be looked after, 
expenditure that make the 
struggling, hard-working classes of ratepayers are to be 
Women whose hearts are ki 
of muddle and sentimentality 


and the reckless waste and ill-advised 


checked and controlled. 
and whose he ads are clear 
may find in these new bodies a great opportunity 
‘*serving their generation,” and fulfilling the duty we all 
owe to our country and our era of giving such small aid as 


we may towards leaving the world 


It was abundantly apparent at “4 we “di ling of 
Marquis of Hamilton and Lady 
the old prejudice against the we: aring of b lac k at soesvina 8 
The Duchess of Alban y, who alwi ays 
wears black, in accordance with the Queen’s wish 
Majesty holds that a widow, even one so young, should be 
constant to the mourning hue 
ouly the relief of a vest of mauve 
other black dresses was extraordinary, 
ing the once exclusively fune Te: al hue 1 
elder ladies, like the bridegroom's grandmother, the Dowager 
Duchess of Abercorn (whore lieved her black dress and mantle 
by a grey bonnet with white feathers and long white tulle 
and the bride’s aunt, Princess Edward 
who is the sister of Lady Lucan, 
both bei ‘ing daughters of the fifth Duke of 
M: any young and smart women, including the 
Marchioness of ‘l'weeddale and Lady William Nevill, also 
had a large proportion of black in their costumes. 
however, is the colour of the season, 
shades played a prominent part in the smart dressing of 
i Bright blues, such as have been banished for 
‘ Marchioness of Lansdowne, 


has quite depi arted. 


was in black brocade with 


ges. those wear- 
eing not only the 


veil down the back) ; 
of Saxe-Weimar, 


and in its various 


years, are now revived. 
in a cloth dress and sleeveless velvet coat of bright ‘ 
i ‘ blue, was wearing the most typical of the various 
” of course, refers to the plant that 
rockwork and puts forth a blossom of a 
Under its French name of 
it is the favoured tone of both modistes 





peculiar bright, violetty blue. 


"yoke that Laas 
—o with a bonnet of brown cloth Shaeeh ‘with 
of periwinkle blue velvet and of white satin 

thevagh the pale electric-blue silk trimmed with Duchesse 


bride's travelling-dress was blue 
and brown, her hat being a wide-brimmed “ Directoire ” 
trimmed with folds of the 
caught wp at one side with a 
cluster of shaded single “da ili: 4S. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FUR ‘STORE, 


“Tested and Reliable Furriers,” 


163 & 198, REGEN? STREET, W. 


Hundreds of quite 
Unsolicited Testimonials 
and Complimentary Letters 
referring to 
every branch of the 
Furrier’s Art. 
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INSPECTION, COMPARISON, 
AND 
CORRESPONDENCE 
CORDIALLY INVITED. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 163 & 198, Regent Street, London. 


If you had all the KNOWLEDGE, HONOUR, WEALTH, or the HIGHEST SOCIAL POSITION OF THIS WORLD at your command, 
you must be measured by the HEART, which SHOULD BE HUMBLE, HONEST, and KIND, for this 


IS NOBILITY OF MAN 


“The First Test of a truly Great Man is his Humility.,—RUSKIN. 


IS NICOTINE A SOUTH FRONT, OR ONLY JOYOUS AND ECSTATIC? 
A KIND HEART AND A CAREWORN CABMAN. 


‘‘The other night, getting into a cab after supper at the club, Irving gave the coachmana cigar. It was one of the best examples of 
Havannah tobacco that money could buy. ‘When we pulled up at Irving’s door,’ said Toole, who related the incident to me, ‘the driver, who 
was a poor, melancholy-looking old chap at the beginning of our short journey, had become what East-Enders call “a regular fop.” His hat 
was stuck on one side, he was sitting upright on his box, and he was smoking with a conscious air of enjoyment and superiority that delighted 
Irving. ‘‘Wou like that cigar, eh?” said Irving. “ Like it,” he replied, “it’s heavenly; never in all my life tasted anything like it—couldn’t ’a 
dreamed of such tobacco—thank you, Sir,’”’ and he puffed away as he spoke, while Irving, producing his big case, said, ‘Well, I’m glad you 
like it, here’s another, smoke it at home atter supper.” “No, Sir, not me,” said the cabman. ‘‘ Thankee, Sir, it’s very kind, but I'll smoko 
it on my box, if you please. Why, the very smell of such a weed as this in my house would be enough for the landlord, not simply to raise 


my rent, mind you, but to double it.”’’—“‘ Cigarette Papers,” by J. HATTON, Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 


ANTIDOTE.—Jn the Battle of this Life use 
BNO’S “FRUIT SALT”? 


It is an imperative hygienic need, or necessary adjunct. It keeps the blood pure, prevents and cures fevers and acute inflammatory diseases, removes the injurious 
effects of stimulants, narcotics, such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, by natural means—thus restores the nervous system to its normal condition by preventing 
the great danger of poisoned blood, and over-cerebral activity, sleeplessness, irritability, worry, &c. 


A MERRY HEART GOES ALL THE DAY, A SAD ONE BUT AN HOUR. 








GENERAL DEPRESSION.—“‘ Those of our readers who are afflicted with liver troubles, and suffer from their irritating and depressing effect on the temperament, should try _ENO’S ‘FRUIT 
SALT.’ It is especially comme ndable for this purpose, but it will also be found useful for other ordinary ailments, partic ularly when they result from over-eating or undue excitement.’’—Science Siftings, 
The value of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. Its success in Burope, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia proves it. 
CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO'S ‘“‘ FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless and occasionally poisonous imitation. Prepared only at 


ZENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORES, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO'’'S PATENT. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Aug. 28, 1894) of Mr. Henry Danson, 
M.D., of 27, St. John’s Wood Road, who died on Sept. 12, 
was proved on Oct. 27 by Robert John Martinez, Alfred 
James Bell, and George Richard Hemmerde, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to over £119,000 
The testator bequeaths £550 to University College Hospital; 
£500 to the Royal Free Hospital (Gray’s Inn Road); £100 
to the National Life-Boat Institution; £50 each to the 
Railway Benevolent Institution (Drummond Street) and 
the Chichester training ship; £25 to the Metropolitan 
Drinking-Fountain Association ; the furniture and effects 
at his principal residence and £300 to his wife, Mrs. Mary 
Danson; and his freehold residence, 27, St. John’s Wood 
Road, and £250 per annum to his wife for life, she remain- 
ing his widow. These gifts to his wife are in addition to 
the benefit she derives under their marriage settlement. 
He also bequeaths his furniture at a house in Blomfield 
Road and £5200 to his niece, Mrs. Mary Margaret Danson 
Martinez; £10,100 to his great-nephew, Robert John 
Martinez; and a further £20,000 on his marriage, 
£15,000 of which is to be settled; and legacies to 
other of his own and his wife’s relatives, executors, 
servants, and others. All his freehold property in 
the county of Cumberland and St. John’s Wood Road 
he devises to the use of his said great-nephew, for life, 
with remainder to his first and other sons successively, 
according to seniority in tail male. His leasehold property 
he leaves, upon trust, to go with his freehold property in 
Cumberland, but for twenty-one years after his death the 
rents are to be capitalised. The residue of his property he 
leaves, upon trust, to pay £400 per annum to his niece, 
Mrs. Martinez, and the remainder of the income for 
twenty-one years, if she should so long live, is also to be 
capitalised. At his niece’s death, the residue is to be 
divided between all her children in equal shares. 

The will (dated March 19, 1892) of Miss Elizabeth 
Rachel Fowler, of 16, Brunswick Terrace, Brighton, 
who died on Sept. 4 at Drayton Manor, Cosham, 
was proved on Oct. 26 by Major William James 
Fowler, Major William Merrick Fowler, and the Rey. 


James William Geldart, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to upwards of £74,000. 
The testatrix bequeaths £30,000 upon the trusts of the 
marriage settlement of her cousin, “Frances Levine 
Fowler ; £20,000, upon trust, for the said William Merrick 
Fowler, for life, and then for his children equally; 
£10,000 to the said William James Fowler; and legacies 
to her executor Mr. Geldart and to servants. The 
residue of her real and personal estate she leaves to 
Mrs. F. L. Fowler, absolutely. 

The will (dated Nov. 8, 1882), with three codicils (dated 
April 3, 1887; May 11, 1889; and Sept. 18, 1893), of Mr. 
Matthew Piers Watt Boulton, of Tew Park and Haseley 
Court, Oxfordshire, who died on June 30 at Cork Street, 
Burlington Gardens, was proved on Oct. 29 by Mrs. 
Pauline Boulton, the widow, Lionel Boulton Campbell 
Lockhard Muirhead, the nephew, and William Chauncey 
Cartwright, C.B., the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £63,000. The testator bequeaths 
his wines and consumable stores and £500 to his wife ; all 
his furniture, pictures, books, plate, scientific instruments, 
statuary, articles of vertu, articles of household use or 
ornament, horses and carriages to his wife for life, but his 
eldest son on attaining twenty-one has the option of pur- 
chasing any part thereof at a valuation; £200 each to his 
executors; and £250 to Madame Agathe Moya de la 
Torre of Toledo. The residue of his real and personal estate 
he leaves upon trust for his wife for hfe or until her mar- 
riage again, and then, in equal shares, for all his children, 
except his son who succeeds to the estates under the settle- 
ment made by his father, Matthew Robinson Boulton. 
His daughters, Marianne Aubrey Wynne, and Ethel 
Boulton, are each to bring into hotchpot £10,000 in respect 
of moneys appointed to them under the marriage settlement 
of their mother; and provision is made for his said 
daughters having half their fortunes paid to them a twelve- 
inonth after his death. 

The will (dated Aug. 30, 1893), with a codicil (dated 
Dec. 12 following), of Mrs. Helen Mary Williams, of 
16, Brandram Road, Lee, Kent, who died on Sept. 3, was 
proved on Oct. 20 by Thomas Barnes Williams and Miss 
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Betsey Ann Burton Williams, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to over £36,000. The 
testatrix bequeaths £1000 to the Rector and churchwardens 
of St. Margaret, Lee, upon trust, to invest same and apply 
the dividends for the Penefit of the poor of the parish; 
£50 each to St. Andrew’s Waterside Church Mission and 
St. Andrew’s Convalescent Home, Folkestone; £25 to 
the Lady Adelaide Orphanage, Brondesbury ; her lease- 
hold residence, 16, Brandram Road, with the furniture and 
effects (except some jewellery and plate specifically 
bequeathed), to her sister-in-law Miss Betsey Ann Burton 
Williams, for life ; £6000 to her said sister-in-law; £1000 
to her sister-in-law Mary Matilda Williams ; and numerous 
legacies to her own and her late husband's relatives, god- 
children, friends, and servants. The residue of her property 
she gives to her late husband's nephew, Thomas Barnes 
Williams. 

The wiil (dated April 22, 1876), with two codicils 
(dated March 27, 1877, and Jan. 30, 1878), of Mrs. 
Charlotte Warington Puckle, of 14, Montpelier Crescent, 
Brighton, who died on Aug. 6, was proved on Oct. 9 by 
Joseph Kay, the nephew and surviving executor, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £20,000. 
The testatrix bequeaths £200 to the Sussex County 
Hospital, Brighton; and numerous legacies to relatives 
and others. All her freehold property at Worthing or 
elsewhere and the residue of her personal estate she gives 
to her niece, Frances Charlotte Watson. 

The will (dated Sept. 13, 1894) of Mr. Robert Pinkney, 
formerly of 90, Piccadilly, and late of 42, Half Moon 
Street, who died on Sept. 29, was proved on Oct. 25 by 
Charles Smith Routh and Henry Herbert Taylor, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
over £16,000. There are some pecuniary and specific 
legacies to executors, cousins, and friends. The residue 
of his property he gives equally between Charles John 
Todd, Charles Samuel Routh, and his cousin, Henry 
Herbert Taylor. 

The will (dated Nov. 22, 1878), with a codicil (dated 
Feb. 11, 1888), of Mr. Joseph Francis Atkinson, of Glen- 
wood, Pitsmoor, Sheffield, who died on July 5, was proved 
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JOY’S CIGARETTES afford 
immediate relicf in cases of 
ASTHMA, WHEEZINC, 

sso WINTER COUCH, 


FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 

Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 
RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, 

Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 

Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 28. 6d. per Bottle, 


and a little perseverance wiil 
effect a permanent cure. Uni- 
versally recommended by the 
most eminent physicians and 
medical authors. Agrecable to 
use, certain in their effects, and 
harmless in their action, they 
may be safely smoked by ladies 
and children. 

All Chemists and Stores, box 
of 35, 2s. 6d., or post free from 
Witcox & Co., 239, Oxrorp 
Street, Lonpox, W. 
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(REGD. 71,552) 

















Full-size Entrée-Dish, with Movable Handle. 


Guaranteed for 25 Year ) Prince's Plate, £4," Sterling Silver, £18, 





without the Silver wearing off. 


ES 158 ro 162, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
cu smvopesnsteaeen. 9, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, EC. 





1} pints . £315 0 £12 0 
2 pints 450 13 15 0 (Facing the Mansion House). 
24 pints 415 0 15 00 


Handsomely Fluted ‘* Queen Anne * Afternoon Tea-Set 


Manufactory: ROYAL PLATE & CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. in Prince’s Plate, £4 5s. ; Sterling Silver, £6 10s. 






ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. i ee: : 
GOODS SENT TO THE COUNTRY ON APPROVAL. ) 





Crumb-Scoop, thick Ivory Handle, Chased Blade. Prince's Plate, £1 15s. 
Sterling Silver, £4. 





Sterling Silver Child’s Mug, Sterling Silver Tea-Caddy, with 
£2 5s. richly chased Panels, 4} in. high 
by 2} in. square, £3, 









, aie P ' Beautifully Saw-pierced and Engraved 
Breakfast-Cruet in Prince’s Plate, £1 1s. Sterling Silver Sweetmeat Dish, Revolving Soup-Tureen, with Fluted Cover, in Prince’s Plate, Grape-Scissors. 
In Sterling Silver, £3 3s. £1 15s. £6 5s. Prince's Plate, £1 2s, Sterling Silver, £2 5s. 
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ou Oct. 23 by Mrs. Catherine Atkinson, the widow, and OBITUARY. For forty-six years he had served with industry and 
Edward Atkinson, the brother, the executor, the value of : a efficiency the cause of education. 
the personal estate amounting to upwards of £20,000. ‘ pices SALQOS CLABZOSD CONSTABLE, BART. Mr. C. E. Kane, of the Times of India, while travelling 
The testator bequeaths certain trust funds, £1500, and all Sir Frederick Augustus Talbot Clifford Constable, of to England on board the Sutlej, recently. ' i 
his furniture and effects, to his wife. The residue of his ‘Tixhall, in the county of Stafford, D.L., Clwy lfardd. the Welsh i ndenla on Och, 80 aamed 
property he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life, or WZ third baronet, died on Oct. 24. He was ; goes, sae Ba ATCA , » o¥, ag 
. x 2 ninety-four. 
¢ ‘ orn June 30, 1828, and married Mary pat . . 
The Rey. James Howie, one of the oldest Congrega- 


until her marriage again, and then for his children. In 
default of children, on the remarriage of his wife, the Aun, elder daughter of Mr. William : ae . . ; 
of St. Mary’ 8, Scilly Islands tional ministers in Australia, recently, aged seventy-five. 


residue is held upon trust for her absolute use and benefit. Ilerring, nite ; 
The will (dated June 2, 1888), with a codicil (dated rTt The deceased Baronet was formerly Dr. Heinrich Rudolf Hildebrand, Professor of German 


July 28, 1890), of Mrs. Caroline E mly, of Newport Cott Age, oo major in the York Militia. He suc- Literature at Leipsic University, on Oct. 28, aged 70. He 
Lincolnshire, who died on Aug. 9, was proved on Oct. "7 ; jaan ceeded his father, whose only son he was one of the chief contributors to Grimm’ 8 monumental 


by John Swan and John Henry Burstall, the nephews, the — was, Dec. 23, 1870. The title dates ‘‘ Dictionary of the German Language. 
from 1815, when Thomas Hugh Clifford Lieutenant-General Philip Smith, C.B., on Nov. 1, aged 


executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 

over £10,000. The testatrix bequeaths an annuity to an was created a baronet at the especial fifty-seven. 

old servant ; and leaves the residue of her property, upon desire of Louis XVIII., King of France. Admiral James Newburgh Strange, on Noy. 1, aged 
The surnamed arms of Constable were assumed by sign- eighty-two. i . 


trust, for her daughter Ann for life. At her daughter’ s 

re > =’ > > ) * . . u yy 
death legacies to her executors become payable, and the manual in 1821. Mr. John Walter, chief proprietor of the Times, of 
which for fifty years he had been the great inspiring 


ultimate residue is to go to the children or issue of her Wel i 5 tee ttt wil 
rhter as she s e have also to recor e deaths of — ; : : 
dat ighter . he shall appoint. rye , eo ' < pamaeahe influence, on Nov. 3, aged seventy-six. 

Letters of Administration of the personal estate of Mr. W illiam Austin Power, the ‘‘ Queen’s own The Right Rev. Alfred Blomfield. D.D Bishop 
M. William Henry Waddington, formerly the French Messenger,” who had been in the royal service for thirty- Suffragan of Colchester since 1882 on Nov. 5. , 
Ambassador to Great Britain, of 31, Rue Dumont d’Urville, six years, on Oct. 28, aged fifty-six. ae asco aor — NOV. Oo. 

The Hon. and Rev. Charles IL. Courtenay, Canon of The Rev. William A. C. Fremantle, who had only 
recently gone to India as a missionary, aged twenty-nine. 


Paris, who died on Jan. 13, were granted on Oct. 22 to 
Mre. Mary Alsop Waddington, the widow, enited to Windsor and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, on Oct. 29, 
Mr. Thomas Cave, formerly Liberal M.P. for Barn- 


tain trust funds in this country, of the value of £7685, aged seventy-eight. 
standing x in the deceased’s name as the surviving trustee The Right Hon. Sir Patrick Keenan, K.C.M.G., C.B., staple, on Noy. 2, aged sixty-nine. 
Mr. Edward Johnson, Liberal M.P. for Exeter 1880-85, 


un — a settlement made on the marriage of Miss Olivia E. President of the Board of Commissioners of National 
odlake and Comte le Louis Pierre Gilbert de Lasteyrie. Education, at Glasnevin on Nov. 2, aged sixty-eight. on Nov. 2, aged sixty-one. 


FROM SUNNY CEYLON 


LIPTON’S DELIC lous TE A have reached a pinnacle of success never before attained by any other teas in the world, and their 
increasing popularity IN EVERY HOME is the surest test of their appreciation by the public. 


If you wish to enjoy a Cup of Tea that Excels All Others, 


DRINK ONLY LIPTON’S TEAS, 


THE MOST POPULAR OF THE AGE. 


LIPTON'S DIRECT FROM THE TEA GARDENS. “LPTON'S 


TEAS \ NO MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS TO PAY. SEAS 


F HIGHEST & ONLY AWARD 


HI IGHEST & ONLY AWARD) 
THE ORITISH SECTION OF THE NOTE THE PRICES. RICH, PURE, AND FRACRANT. IN THE BRITISH SECTION OF THE 
WORLD'S FAIR, 


WORLD'S FAIR, : 

Neve /ammuuney fas nt Jf. pe arm (oe 

THE FINEST TEA THE WORLD CAN PRODUCE. 
NO HIGHER PRICE. me T/ 7 I. —_NO HIGHER PRICE, 


| | fee Li O NJ TEA AND COFFEE PLANTER, CEYLON. 
y THE LARGEST TEA, COFFEE, AND PROVISION DEALER IN THE WORLD. 


Proprietor of the following celebrated Tea and Coffee Estates in, Ceylon: Dambatenne, Laymastotte, Monerakande, Mahadambatenne, Mousakelle, Pooprassie, Hanagalla, and Gigranella, which 
ver Thousands of Acres of the best TEA and COFFEE LAND in Ceylon. Ceylon Tea and Coffee Shipping Warehouses: Maddema Mills, Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo. Ceylon Office: Upper 
Indian Tea Shipping Warehouses and Export Stores: Hare Street, Strand, Calcutta. Indian Offices: Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. Tea and Coffee Salerooms: Mincing 
Bath Street and Cayton Street, LONDON, E.C. Bonded and Export Stores: Peerless Street, LONDON, E.C. Coffee Roasting, 
Wholesale and Export Provision Warehouses: Nelson Place, LONDON, E.C. Fruit Preserve Factory: Spa Road, 

Bermondsey, LONDON, 8.E. 


GENERAL OFFICES: BATH STREET, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
LARGEST TEA SALE IN THE WORLD. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLCO, 
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Chatham Street, Colombo. 
Lane a ONDON,E.C. Wholesale Tea Blending and Duty Paid Stores : 
Blending Stores, and Essence Manufactory: Old Street, LONDON, E.C. 











EDWARDS” 


THE BEST GENUINE 


meseee HAIR PRODUCER & RESTORER. 


yet Delicate IS THE BEST DRESSING. Specially prepared and perfumed for Toilet Use. 


in Perfume, *HARLENE” produces Luxariant 
HAIR, WHISKERS, & MOUSTACHES. 


PREVENTS THE HAIR FALLING OFF AND TURNING GREY. 


The World-Renowned Remedy for 


THE BALDNESS 


. Also for Restoring Gre Hair iis Or ri nal Colour. 
YUhd The 4711 Dépot: fi } aa Sy IT Jokes A aaa 
m BRAND 


Invigorating. 
Refreshing. 





HQ UF pred aFerzzus 


*hyvicians and Analysts pronounce it to be devoid of any Metallic or other injarious ingredients. 


62, N EW BON D STREET, W. BRAND 1/, 2,6, and 56 am bottle, from ¢ Somthe Hairdressers, and Perfumers all over the world, or sent direct on receipt of Post: 1] Orders 
EDWARDS’ “HARLENE,” 95, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 








Address Mr. N. Reuter, Manager. 
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Sir JOHN BENNETT, Lr., 


Watch and Chronometer pvt tet Bly 
65, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


CLOCKS. 


The Finest Stock in 
London, at Prices 
Lower than _ ever. 


J E WEL L ERY 
A Large and Elegant 
Stock of 
every sasteiadaen 





SILVER WATCHES 
from £2. 


GOLD WATCHES 
from 25. 














LADY’S GOLD KEYLESS 
WATCH, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship, with keyless ‘action, air, 
damp, and dust tight, 


Ditto in Silver, 25. 


COLD CHAINS 


Manufacturers’ Prices. 















THE CHEAPSIDE !-PLATE 
KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, 
With Chronometer Balance and 
jewelled in thirteen actions, in 
strong Silver Case with Crystal 
Glass. The cheapest watch ever 
damp, and dust 
Ditto, in Gold, £12. 
















produced, Alr, 
tight. 






LADIES’ GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCHES. 
Perfect for time, beauty, and 
workmanship. With plain 
polished or richly engraved 
18-carat Gold Cases, fully 





-‘cwelled, strong Crystal 
Glass, air, damp, and dust 
tight. 


Illustrated Catalogues 
Post Free. 
PRESENTATION WATCHES, 
£10, £20, £30, £40, £50, 
to £250. 






LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS 
HALF-CHRONOMETERS. 
In 18-carat Gold Hunting, Half 
Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, 
ain polished or richly engraved, 
plate, finely Jewelled movements, 

Chronometer Balance, specially lery repaired on the premises emblazoned, 
adapted for all climates. by experienced Workmen. Ditto in Silver, 215. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, LTv., 
WATCH, CLOCK & JEWELLERY MANUFACTURERS, 65, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 







A STANDARD GOLD KEYLESS 3-PLATE 
HALF CHRONOMETER WATCH, accurately 
timed for all climates. Jewelled in 13 actions, 
In massive 18-ct. case, with Monogram richly 


Arms and Inscriptions 
emblazoned to order. 
Watches, Clocks, and Jewel- 
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or of what is 


sending sample 


Ty any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” 
HOVIS” 
‘the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


supplied as * is not satisfactory, please write, 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 





ROWLANDS’ 
MAGASSAR OIL 


For 100 years unsurpassed as the best and 

safest preserver of the hair, and is far prefer- 

able to other hair-restorers, which are really 

progressive dyes, and deposit a sediment on 

the scalp which fills up the pores; it 
preserves and 


BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR, 


arresis baldness, removes scurf, and is the 
best Brilliantine for the whiskers and 
moustaches. Also sold in a 


GOLDEN COLOUR 


for fair-haired ladies and children. 

Don’t Be Decetvep; don’t think the hair 
can be preserved without using proper nourish- 
ment; all scientists assert that pure oil is 
necessary for preserving the hair, and 
Rowland’s Macassar Oil is absolutely the best 
nourisher and strengthener one can use. 


BOTTLES— 
3s. 6i., 7s. 102. Gd. (equal 
to 4 small). 








ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 


An Antiseptic, Preservative, and Aromatic Dentifrice, which Prevents and Arrests Decay. 


IT WHITENS THE TEETH. 


All dentists will allow that neither washes nor pastes can possibly be as _ efficacious for 

polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white as a pure and non-gritty tooth- 

ooeiel such Rowlands’ Odonto has always proved itself to be. Ask for Rowlands’ 
Odonto, 20, Hatton Garden, London. 2s. 9d. 


Avoii cheap spurious Odontos, which scratch and ruin the Enamel. 





THE ORIGINAL FIRM, ESTABLISHED 1810. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 





fool 220, REGENT STREET, W. 
ADDRESSES : & 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. are.) 


‘‘Queen’s”’ Plate 


(Protected) 


Spoons & Forks and 
‘“‘Queen’s” Cutlery 


(Protected) 


Are the finest in the World, 
and have stood the test 
of 80 years. 











Canteens, — 
Tea & Coffee 
Services, 

Entrée Dishes, 


&C.; 


Supplied direct by 
the Manufacturers 


MAPPIN BROTHERS’ Cotde: can only be obtained at — 
220, Regent St., W.; 66, Cheapside, £.C.; & Queen’s Works, Sheflield, 
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A MAGAZINE CAUSERIE. 
Domestic politics in the reviews this month are superseded 
by a mild controversy about the relative merits of China 
and Japan. True, Mr. John Redmond raises in the 
Nineteenth Century his accustomed wail about the desertion 
of the Irish cause, and Mr. Edward Dicey advises the 
House of Lords not to reject in principle ono man one 
vote and the reduction of the qualifying period for 
the franchise, but to circumvent them by raising 
another issue. However, it is to the East that the 
old a itic hands and Asiatic students generally are 
striving to lure the public interest. Will Japan conquer 
China’ Will Russia interfere? Ought the Government 
to have made a treaty which deprives British subjects in 
Japan of the privile ges of Consular jurisdiction ? Are the 
Japanese really inte ‘Llig gent, or is their genius only a higher 
form of mimicry? On_ these questions there is a 
bewildering diversity of opinion. Professor Boulger says 
in the Nineteenth Century that the victory of the Japanese 
will be shortlived, and that they can never cross the Yalu 
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the Manchu dynasty will receive a serious shock, and he 
expresses a very low opinion of the Chinese soldiery, whose 
numbers, in his judgment, count for nothing in the total 
absence of science. A writer in Blackwood takes the same 
line; and a military authority in the New Review 
entrenches himself cautiously behind tabulated figures. 
In the Fortnight/y, Mr. Savage-Landor tells some stories 
designed to illustrate the flimsiness of Western culture 
in Japan. It would be difficult to find anything 
flimsier than the article in the Nineteenth Century 
on Christian Socialism by the Duke of Argyll, who 
dwells with becoming unction on the temptation to 
dogmatise rather than to reason, and is very severe on young 
clergymen who preach doctrines at variance with laws 
which the Duke of Argyll declares on his own ipse dixit to 
be divine. It is refreshing to turn to Mr. Buckman’s 
article in the same review on the habits of babies and 
monkeys. Incidentally, Mr. Buckman suggests that the 
aptitude of the vacuous Johnnie for sucking the handle of 
his walking-stick may be traced to the primitive sense of 
comfort which the infant finds in sucking his thumb. This 
is a natural law to which the Duke of Argyll would probably 
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various writers in the J Humanitarian, There are always 
people who suffer from an unwholesome itch to start this 
question, but nothing whatever is gained by gratifying 
them. One of the most fascinating of historical puzzles, 
the true character of Antonio Perez, is discussed in the 
Nineteenth Century by Major Martin Hume with a fullness of 
knowledge which illustrates a remarkable episode in Spanish 
annals. Theologians will get a newstimulus from Mr. Rendel 
Harris's paper in the Contemporary on the newly discovered 
Syriac Gospel, which contains some startling heterodoxy. 
The text seems to be a mass of inconsistencies, and I 
suppose that generations hence people will be arguing 
whether the contradictions are due to heretical or to 
orthodox interpolations. Meanwhile, one may be per- 
mitted to express a mild wonder that the interpolator, 
whoever he was, did not shape the entire story according 
to his views, instead of leaving it to speak with two 
voices. At present it offers a suitable exercise for the 
ingenuity of Mr. Athelstan Riley, and might be adapted to 
what that gentleman calls ‘‘ definite Christian teaching” in 
the London Board Schools. In the Contemporary, by-the- 

way, the Rev. John Clifford asks what infallible authority 


River in the face of a powerful Chinese army. Unfor- 
tunately for Professor Boulger, the Japanese crossed the 
Yalu and the powerful Chinese army ran away before 
his article appeared. Sir Thomas Wade declares in the 
Contemporary that if the Japanese can take Mukden 


CHIPPENDALE AND SHERATON. 


4 j } i 


is to ‘‘ define” Christian dogma for the purposes of public 
elementary education. I do not know, but it may comfort 
some people to learn that there is really an approach to 
certainty with regard to the character of Captain Kidd. A 


deny the sanction of divinity. 

Of all the debatable topics this month, there is nothing 
so unattractive and futile as the ‘living pictures” in the 
New Review, unless it be the subject which is discussed by 











TO-DAY’S FASHIONS IN 


MOURNING ATTIRE. 


ALSO ELEGANT DRESS NOVELTIES 
IN ALL NEUTRAL SHADES. 


PETER ROBINSON, 
256 To 264, REGENT ST. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY beg 
the Exhibition of 
and Sheraton 
been on view 


to announce that 


antique Chippendale 


Furniture, which has 


at their premises during October, 


IS NOW AT AN END, 


space for 





and in order to provide 


their regular furnishing business as 


speedily as possible, 


A SPECIAL SALE OF 
THE RECENT EXHIBITS 


the next 





two | 
| 


will be held during 


weeks, when, in many cases, very 


considerable reductions will be made 


upon the original prices of the goods. 
DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


ILLNESS of the late CZAR. THe “ORIGINAL” & ONLY GENUINE. 


J 0 H N G A RT E R A Delicious Dish at a Moment's Notice. 


OF ALL Grocers. 
Invalid Furniture Manufacturer, &c., 


6,, NEW CAVENDISH ST,, 


PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON, W. 

















ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
CAMBRIC 3" 23 my 
POCKET sisi iessasiaee 
SAMPLES AND PRICE- HANDKERCHIEFS. 


LISTS POST FREE. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, “fo tie Guccn" 


TRADE = 
RE 





Invalid Furniture was for- 

warded by Order for the use 

H.I.M. the late Emperor 
Russia. 


INDIAN “CURRIES 


Chicken, Rabbit, Mutton, Lobster, 
Prawns, Sauce, Powder, Chutnee, Paste- 


12, UpPER St. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON. 











ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST ofthe 

Celebrated LITERARY MACHINES, 

BREAKFAST-IN-BED TABLES, 

Bath Chairs, Self-Propelling Chairs, Spinal 

Couches, Ambulances, Bed Rests,Carrying 

Chairs, and INVALID FURNITURE 
of every description, sent Post Free. 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL AND DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, ANTWERP, 1894. 


JOHN CARTER ovze 20 rzazs, 
>, &, New Cavendish St.,"tooow, w.’ 


The ONLY ADDRESS of the a ~ 


ORIGINAL and GENUINE CARTER. XS. FOX & COLIMITED Sam 


| DR DE JONGH’S vsit-srown 
The most Efficacious C 0D LIVER OIL 
Remedy for Diseases of the rl 


CHEST, THROAT, DEBILITY, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, RICKETS, &. 


It is sold rik all Chemie in ca aati eeutated Half-pints, 2/6; Pinte, 49; Gusts O/-. 
Se2 Testimonials surrounding each Bottle. 


Sole Consignees; ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., Ltd., 210, High Holborn, London. 





These famous hand or tripod cameras, 
whilst embodying the most :dvanced ideas 
in camera construction, are the simplest 
and most compact Photographic instru- 
ments made 

Equally auiette for boy or girl, novice 
in photography, or photographic expert. 

From 1 to 100 pictures can be made 
without recharge. 

Strongly recommended by travellers in 
all parts of the globe 

Prices from £1: 6:0 to £22: 1:0. 


Illustrated Catalogue free on application. 


THE BEST 
UMBRELLAS 


BEAR OUR NAME. 


Manufactured solely by 
Photographic Materials Co. Ltd., 
115-117 OXFORD ST., LONDON. 
PARIS: 4 Place Vendome. 














AN ALWAYS ENJOYABLE TEA. PURE AND FRACRANT. 


The “ Queen ” says: “ DULCEMONA TEA is EXCELLENT, MOST DELICATE in FLAVOUR, and REFRESHING to a degree.” 


1s. 6d., 1s. 10d., 28. & 2s. 4d. per Ib. sis*4.a°sttt aint ony. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE FIRST CLASS GROCERS Wholesale only : 11 and la, Upper Thames Street, London, E.( 
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BOOSEY AND C0.’S 





J. L. MOLLOY’S NEW SONG. 
T IKE AS WE LIE. 
4 
THE 


IN PRESS. 
IKE AS WE LIE.—Molloy’s new song on 


4 the Royse al and Ancient Game of Golf, Words by Maurice Noel, 
b 


will be ready short p Co 

(THE SWAN AND THE SKYLARK: A 
Cantata, by ARTHUR GORING THOMAS, Performed with 

immense success at the Birmingham Festival.—Boosry and ( 

(HE SONGS OF ENGLAND. (Reyal Edition.) 
The Third Volume of this popular work is now published con- 


tatning 72 Eneiis . Me , vies and Ballads, edited and arranged by 
EATON FANIN List of Contents gratis.—Boosry and Co. 


REY AN 





2s. 6d. paper; 48 cloth. 


28. 6d. paper; 48 cloth 


48, cloth. 


2s. 6d. paper 


(HE SONGS OF SCOTL AND (Vol. 2), 
containing 143 Scotch Sor ‘ollected and edited with new 
accompaniments by MYLES B. Fost E K.—Boosery and ¢ 
28. 6d. net 
LBUM OF EIGHT RUSSIAN SONGS. 
llected and arranged with Englis h words by gga 


Vainka's Song,”’ & ~Boosry and C« 


Ss. net 
An Operetta in Two Acts. 
Y SOPWITH and ANGELA RAWLINSON 
and Cairo, with much success. Well 
Band parts to be had on hire.— 


WHIS HAW. containing * 
( {OQUETTE. 
rhe music by DAIS 


Performed in London, Dublin 
within the capabilities of amateurs 
Boosey and Cs 


ts. net 
FO UMPELSTILTSEIN ; A Musical Play for 
iY the Youn ada) a ty ae ome fa siemens musehold Stories) 
Written.and composed by ALFRED S8COTT-GATTY.— Boosry 
and Co, 
In 3 vols., price 28. each 


GCOTT-GATTY’ S PLANTATION SONGS, 


with Choruses and Pianoforte Accompaniments 


Voll | VoL Il Vol. IIT 

Click Clack But it is se Way ck own dar 
Ringtail Coon Ding Do nig It's Gone 
De Ole Banj Who Did Pompey * Ball 
Nan Our Dinah De Lecture 
Dat 's Berry Queer Dance and Sor Harry Up (Due 
(hood-Night Far Away | De Lady Moon Due 

The above are published separately at Is. each net. Vol. 1. is al 
sublished with accompaniments fo r guitar © at 28. each, and 


r banjo. 


L. 11. with banjo accompaniment, 2s. ne Boosky and Co 


6d. for the Violin 


Is an 
vou ISEY'S ( “HR ISTMAS DANCE ALBUM. 
Containing “ Thine Alone” Valse, and ** They all Love Jack 
Lancers; also three other Valses, a Skirt Dance, a Polka, anda Barn 
Dance Boosey and ¢ 
NEW NUMBERS OF 
(HE CAVENDISH MUSIC BOOKS. 
Price ls, each. 32 pages. Full music size 
125. 12 Songs by J. L. Hatton, including ** To Anthea.” 
127. 12 Sor by Techaikowsky 
12. Miss Evangeline Florence's Concert Album, containing The 


a posal Brackett Dark Brown is the Ri vevin 
id Right other Popular Ballads 
1 -2) Smallw. wal's Fifth Juvenile Pianoforte 
Popular and Original Pieces 


). Recollections 


ver 


Album, containing 17 








1m jor f the ook ~ containing 18 Favourite 
Songs and (Choruses arranged for the Pianoforte 

105. Smaliw i's Juvenile Duet Album. 16 Popular and Original 
Duets easily arranged for the Pianoforte 

118. Stance apne, Sate Bong . 

120. Sacred Gems from Mendelssohn for Pianoforte 

111. Oratori Gems 12 Famens Songs, including “O Rest in the 
Lord” and * © for the Wings of a Dove,” & 

List of Contents gratis 
Boosry and Co., 296, Regent Street, London; and 9, East 17th Street 
New Yor 
OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 


° PIANOFPORTES are uns wot ag ay and possess features which 


give to them distinct advantage vi 
Pe . t Materials Perfect Adjustment. 
Ve Inventions Perfect Finish 
1 ! Con ru Perfect Action, 
fect Sens ibilit y of Touch and Tone 
Legion of Honour umerons Gold Medals 
OHN BRINEMEAD AND SONS 
° Makers to T. RM. the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
20, and 22 Wits MOKE STREET LONDON, Ww 
Lists Free and of the leading Musicsellers 
youn BROADWOOD and SONS. 
° PIANOFORTES 
For SALE, HIRE, or on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
Pianos exchangec 


New and Second-hand Pianofortes 
JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
Great Pulten near Piccadilly Cireus), L« 


CUTICURA 
for the 


HAIR 


mion, W 


ey Street 






free from irritating and scaly erupt.ons, is pro- 
duced by CuTICURA SoaP, the most effective skin 
purifying and beautifying soap in the worid, as 


| 
Luxuriant hair, with a clean, wholesome scalp, 
| 
well as purest and sweetest for toilet and nursery. | 
| 


Sold throughout the world. Price,rs. F. Newsery 
& Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London, E.C. ‘All about 
the Skin, Scalp, a and Hei," 72 pages, post- Hires. 


at 


D: LAVILL € 5 10U0 


ONE BOTTLE SUFFICIENT FOR 
2 TO 3 MONTHS TREATMENT. 


Has been prescribed by Physicians with always 
increasing success for upwards of fifty years. 


Price gs. per Bottle, of all Chemists and Stores, 
or post free from F. COMAR and SON, 64, Hol- 
born Viaduct, London, E.C., to whom sufferers 











should write for Descriptive Pamphlet (sent post 
free) containing testimonials from the Dean of | 
CARLISLE and others who have been cured by 


DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR, 

















NEWS 


THE ILLUSTR ATED I LONDON 





os THE POPULAR FRENCH TONIC |@ 


HIMARIANI WIN 


g]rornines Body xe 
Brain. 


STIMULATES 
Endorsed by Eminent Physicians everywhere 





REFRESHES 





RESTORES HEALTH, STRENGTH, 
ENERGY and VITALITY. 


Bottle, 4s.; Dozen, 45s. 


WILCOX & Co., 239, Oxford Street, 


Of Chemists or Stores, or Carriage Paid from 








London 





SWEET SCENTS 





BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


EPPS Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


From every flower that breathes a Sragrance 


a moe “x 


%,, GIFTS 6 








DIAMONDS VALUED on PURCHASED 


Also VALUABLE PEARLS, GOLD JEWELLERY, 
ANTIQUE and PRESENTATION SILVER. 


SPINK & SON, =". 


And at 1 & 2, GRACECHURCH sT., CORNHILL, E.C., 


Respectfully announce that they have a Special Department for the 
nap Valuation or Purchase of the above. 


ESTABLISHED 177 APPOINTMENTS MADE IF DESIRED. 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS, 
17 & 18, PICCADILLY Ww. 


of Air Street) 


















e all over the Clobe]| 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 


Of Vegetable 
Drugs. 


[Io Us 


Free from 
Mercury. 


COCKLES 
ANTI BILIOUS 
PILLS 


— 


A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R.H.G 


“Two pairs of boots lined with fur 
were also taken ; and for physic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cuckle's Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
lous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 
a friend of mine who passed through 
the same district many months after 
wards, informed me that my fame asa 

* medicine man‘ had not dicd out ” 




























FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 
HEADACHE, 
HEARTBURN, 
INDIGESTION, 
ETC. 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 

MHE BRIGHTON SEASON, 

Frequent Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &c. 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available 1 month. 
Pullman Drawing Room Cars between London and Brighton. 
Every Week-day Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton. 

1 Victoria l0a.m. Fare 12s. 6d., including Pullman Car. 
Eve ry Saturday Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton. 
From Victoria 10.40 and 11.40 a.m. , calling at ( lap yham Junction. 
From London Bridge 9.30 a.m, and 12 noon, calling at East Croydon. 
Fare 10s. 6d., including admission to Ac qui arium and R« = Pavilion. 
Every Sunday Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Bright: 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m. 


Fare 10s. 
2 RIGHTON AND WORTHING.—SPECIAL 
WEEK-END TICKETS.—Cheap Return Tickets are 
every Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, by all Trains, accor : 
Class, from Victoria, Clapham Junction, and Balham; from Ken- 
sington (Addison Roud), West Brompton, Chelsea, and Battervea ; 











| principal places of intere 














and from London Bridge, New Cross, Brockley, Honor Oak Park, 
and Forest Hill. 








Returning by any Train according to Class on any day up to the 
evening of the following Tuesday. Fares, Brighton Is., 8s 6d. and 
6s. 4d. ; Worthing I4s., 9s. 6d., and 7s. 

\ ’ ORTHING.—Cheap First-Class Day Tickets 
from Victoria every Weekday 10 a.m., every Sunday 10.45 

a.m. Fare, including Pullman Car between Victoria and Brighton, 

weekdays, 13s. 6d., Sundays, 13s. Every Saturday Cheap First-Class 

Day Tickets from Victoria 10.40a.m. Fare ls 

I ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, and EAST- 
BOURNE.—Fast Trains every Weekday. 

From Victoria—9.50 a.m., 12 noon, 1.30 pm., aud 3.27 p.m., also 
4.30 p.m. and 5.40 p. m. to Ex 

From London Bridge . 25 p.m., 45p.m., and 
5. ee m. 

DARIS. :._SHORTE ‘ST ‘& CHEAPE ST ROU TE, 


through the charming Scenery of Normandy, to the Paris 
terminus near the Made sleine 

Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 
Two Special Express Services (Weekdays and Sundays). 


vdon (1 & 2) (1, 2, ». 


London to Paris (1 & 2) (1, 2, 3) | Paris to Lor 
a.m. p.m a.m. pm 
Victo dep. 9.0 8.501 Paris dep. 9.30 9.0 
le do iy n Bridge . 2 90 90 p.m. &.m. 
p.m. a.m. | London Bridge arr, 7.0 7.40 
Paris arr. 6.35 8.0] Victoria ee 7.0 7.0 
Fares—Single, First, 348. 7d.; Second, 258 Td Third 18s. 7. 
Return, First, 58s. 3d. Second 42s. 3d.; Third, 
A Pullman Drawing- First "and Sec ynd Class 





om Car runs in the 
i New raven 
xcellent Deck and other Cabins. 


train between Vic 
Powerful Stea 
Trains run alo 
SOUTH OF 
Tourists’ Tickets ave iss 





ITALY, SWITZERLAND. 
ed enabling the holder to vis it “nil the 
on the Continent. 


MrT ‘ ryye 
OR FU LL PARTICULARS see ‘Time 
Books and Handbills, to be obtained at the Stations, and at 
the following Branch Of , where Tickets may also be obtained 
West End General Office tegent Street, Piccadilly, aaa ®, | G rand 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square ; Hays’ Agency, Cornhill ok's 
te Circus Office; and Gaze's Office, 142;-Strand, 
(By Order) A. SARE, Secre tary and General Manager 


( { 


SEASON, 


SPRAN E, 











eo mR FEF SB A 0. 


M 
WINTER 


Asa WINthe Rese? Be nace occupies 
the winter stations on the Me diterranean sea-border, on account of 
its climate, its numerous attractions, and ely pi te rant pleasures it 
has to offer to its guests, whi am — it to-day the rendezvous of the 
aristocratic world, th frequented by travellers in 
in short, Monac and Mo mite Carloenjoy a perpetual spring 


abe first place among 


e spK rst 


Europe 


The Princip ality has a tropical vegetatic m, yet the summer heat 
is always tempered by the sea-breezes 


ftest sand; the Hotels are grand 
and there are comfortable 
mmifort, a8 in some of our 


The beach is covered with the s« 
and numerous, with warm sea-baths; 
villas and apartments replete with every « 
own places of summer resort in England, 





ther recreations and pastimes ; it affords lawn- 
r nd various sports, exercises, and 
of sunshine and pure air in the 


tennis 
amus eme ents: bes 





marvellously fine imate , where ¢ « iddemate diseases are unknown. 
Visitors coming to Monte ¢ ark if ‘it be only for one day or a few 

hours, find themselves in a place of enchanting beauty and mani- 

fold delight. Breakfasting or dining at one of the renowned 


establishments here, and meeting persons of their acquaintance, 
they find all the gaiety of Parisian Vite, while scenes of fairyland, 
y turn and every glance, are presented tu the eye, and winter 
e8 not exist. 





There is, perhaps, no town in the — that can compare in the 
beauty of its position with Monte Carlo n its special fascination 
and attractions— ~ ot only by the favourec 4 climate and by the inviting 
scenery, but also by the facilities of every kind for relief in cases of 
illness or disease, or for the rest« yratio m of health 
mdon and x 


Monte Carlo is hours from Le 


minutes from Nice 


ORIENT COMPANY’S | 
YACHTING CRUISES 


‘on thirty-two ty 


by the Steam-ships LUSITANIA, | 3877 tons pegtater, and 
GARONN \ E, 3876 tons register, from LON DON, as under :— 
For TEN ERIFFE, the ana INDIA ISLANDS, BERMU DA 


ND MADEIRA, 

Leaving Py 16, Ly March 18. 

Fi 1 MOROCCO. SICILY, PALESTIN E, and EGYPT. 
Leaving Feb. 20, ea April 

For SOUTH OF SPAIN, GRE . WSFANTINOPLE, 
Leaving March ete May 

String Band, Electric Light, Electric Bells, Ho’ t ‘and Cc 

high-class Cuisine. 








id Baths, 


F. Green and Co. Head Offices, 


’ 
Managers \ ANDERson, ANDERSON, and Co, f Fenchurch 


Avenne., 

For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, 

London, E ; or to the West End Branch Office, 16, Cockspur 
Street, 8.W 


$i OU RS.— JAPAN, CHINA, CANADA, 
UNITED STATES. AUSTRALIA, ROUND THE WORL)), 
through the Grandest Scenery on Earth Fastest, Finest, only 


Twin-screw Steamers on the Pacific.—For Tickets, Free Pamphlets, 
Maps, ap D ily a ‘assenger Departme nt 
ANADIAN PACIFIC pathy 4 t. 
King “William Street, London. E.( ocks spur 


Street, 8. W. 


[FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


‘RUT f 


t eee * > = and 
89 Acres in Stock. 


SEEDS 


THE BEST PROCURABLE. 


Lists Free, 










HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS. 
ushes in variety. Packing and 
Carriage Free forcash with order, 
iS. per doz i. per 100, 
All other Nur. sery Stock 
carriage Jorward, 















Ornamental! ion $1 Acres 
Four Acres of Glass. 
Clematis — from 16/- 

per doz. 


N.B.—Single Plants are sold at 
sli, athe increased prices. 


CENERAL CATALOCUE 


(Over 164 pages) of Nursery Stock, 
artistically produced, containing 





some hundreds of illustrations, 
and full of valuable information. 
sent free 


BC2 w 
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writer in JJarper’s gives an interesting account of New York 
at the time when it w-s a nest of buccaneers, who were mm 


league with the merchants of the city. This may explain the 


ancestry of Wall Street. Kidd's ship was a pirate, but 
he denied responsibility on the ground that he was put 
under hatches by mutineers, who started buccaneering on 
their own account. At any rate, when Kidd was tried in 
London, piracy was not mentioned in the indictment, and 
he was executed for the alleged murder of a mutinous 
sailor whom he had brained with a bucket. From this it 
would appear that, as times went, Kidd was an honest 
seaman, and not in the least like Captain John Davis of 


morals and manners are not to his liking. It is not easy 
to see what such criticism has to do with the merits of a 
work of fiction; and I am forced to remind Mr. Lang of 
Orlando’s retort to the objection of the melancholy Jaques 
to Rosalind’s name: ‘‘ There was no thought of pleasing 
you when she was christened.” 

“ Tt is noteworthy that the interest of the Century in 
Abraham Lincoln is for the time exhausted, and that a 
new historian in the person of Mr. William Sloane has under- 
taken a monumental work about Napoleon. Judging from 
the first instalment, I am afraid that Mr. Sloane, though 
conscientious, is almost as ponderous as the opening chap- 


NS) NOV. 10, 1894 





of him on deck, evidently very ill—in order to raise funds 
for a trifling present—diamonds, pearls, and so forth-—to a 
lady. He describes how the ship goes up and down, and 
how the sailor, courageusx et beau, struggles with the waves— 
a delicate compliment to the hero who on these occasions 
fetches basins for sixpence. Perhaps this moving legend 
is meant to capture the French Academy. The English 
Tllustrat‘d has pleasant papers about Lord Russell of 
Killowen, by Katherine Tynan, and ‘Popular Art,” 
by Mr. Mason Jackson. In ‘‘The Pessimist of Plato 
Road,” Mr. George Gissing presents a type of fool 
who has sympathy before now, and 


excited public 
has even been cntalen by philosophers. Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s ‘‘Dolly” vein is somewhat thin in the Jdler. 
The Magazine of Art begins a new volume with an 
excellent number. iL. F. AvstIN. 


ters of Mr. Mallock’s new novel in the Fortnight/y. For 
unconscious humour it would be difficult to match M. Paul 
Verlaine’s poem in the Pall Mall Magazine, which is all 
about a bard who crossed the Channel—there is a picture 


the Sea Ranger, whose company in Mr. Stevenson’s ‘‘ Ebb- 
Tide’ is so distasteful to Mr. Andrew Lang. Indeed, Mr. 
Lang remarks in Longman’s that he is quite unable to take 
any interest in the characters of that book because their 


YULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 
(Established half a century Searches and Authentic 
Information respecting Family Arms and lecigrees Crest and 
Motto in heraldic colours, 7s. 6 Book-plates engraved in Modern 
and Mediwval styles. Heraldic Seal Engraving, 
ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM 
25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.« 

















EUREKA | (FT HOMAS OETZMANN and CO.’S PIANOS. 


SHIRTS.—FORD’S 
| Thomas Oetzmann and Co. desire it to be most distinctly 





OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street. 


JIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 


lunings free. No hire charged if purchased in six months 


Prospectus post free 
STATIONERY. — CULLETON’S 
y Paper and Square Court 
h Crest, or with Monogran 
eel die Signet rings 
visiting cards, 2s. Sc. ; 











is 
ee try FORD’s EUREKA, 30s., 408., 45s. hal D » | BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W 
t {R GU; [BESS SHIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA DRESS 
‘ n. to 18in. ne a 
y ——— RICHARD FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London idon f ) GUINEA BOX Best quali 
= PRICE CS . — . ve = res the be makers is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'S, 27, Baker Envelopes, all stamped in colonr wi 
} . WQHIRT S.—OLD SHIRTS REFRONTED, | Stree, W or Address. No charge or engraving 
N ae aera ———— A 
ready for use, carriage paid Mt PIAN( S. 15s. per Mé NTH. on Thomas T. CULLETON 25. (ranbourn Street, Lond we 
RICHARD FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London Oetzmann and Co.'s easy One, Two, or Three Years’ System aaa aisles 


| yk ESS 
: , eh SHIRTS . ° 
NDENS A f- “The most perfect fitting made."’"—Observer. | understood that they are Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that 
\s x Gentlemen desirons of purchasing shirts of the best quality should | their only a idress 
- ——— ———_—_ & FE ag 
SHIRTS, to wear with one stud, centre of front, sixteen neieiunainn 
different sizes, 14i ck, ready for use, 5s. 6d., 78. 6d., 9s. 6d IRESTED 
: The cheapest house in Londo ‘or hiring really good pianos by all 
I r 
Wrist 2 Is landed, fine linen, pe for Gs eric mae a age Psy ~ — 18 carat, from 42s. Card plate and 50 best 
oh eee ee  eeruiet ant ee cb ae Bee OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. ladies’, 3s. Wedding and invitation cards, Specimens 
auey wil not entangle or break the Hair. Are effective | 
and require no skill to use. Made in Five Colours i . Popular Edition, cloth, 3s. éd 
— ps - aan os ome oe > ~_ | Carriage free. Tunings free. Cheapest House for Sale, Hire, or _— . = Cw otdean 
" > ~ rT > ‘ Ba. otemn tai ns 4CO's a . y sar sy 2c i = i thd -IWw 
QHIRTS. THE “EUREKA DOUBLE | Three Years’ System is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'s, 27, Baker HEN CHARLES THE FIRST WAS KING. 
b SHRUNK Flannel Shirts for Gentlemen. Patierns to select 


12 CURLERS IN BOX, FREE BY PosT 8 STAMPS. 


f al Recnadih dame tnd Street, W 
Of al! Hairdressers and Fan —— —_——_—$ A Yorkshire Romance. 14-1619. By J. 8. FLETCHER 


from 4s. 6d. to Ils. 6d. Three sent * carriage free in United | 
Kingdom.—RICHARD FORD and CO0.. 41, Poultry, London °° Whee Charies the First was Rime ‘Jee very good work | 
It is quite worthy « ace beside Mr. Walter Besant’s ‘ Doret 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, : ’ i + 00D SOUND SECOND-HAND PIANOS. 
Drapers an! Others. The Genuine bear our TKAD ‘ IT. T > “PrprL ” y > Returned from Hire. GREAT SALE. Grands and Cotiace t 
on the Reght-Haad Corner of each Label. s ai R r6.- I HE RA REKA Dé UBL E roadwood's, ¢ ‘se Erard’s, and other makers. From £10 . aig’ and Dr. ¢ _ 1 Doyle — cah Clarke.” There is not s 
SHR < Fancy Flannel Shirts, to measure, sent carriage Send for Descriptive Catalogues. All Pianos packed right humour in the be« be Spectatenr 
WHOLESALE OF R. HOVENDEN & SONS, free, three for 16s. 6d.. 198. 6d.. 248. Write for patterns to select from id sent to any parte THOMAS OETZMANN and CO “A really good novel well told and interesting 
BERNEKS ST., W.,axyp CITY RD., EC... LONDON and self-measure.—RICHARD FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London 27, Baker Street, London, W characters are good, the heroine is« Gai Hy nnd the book altoge 


STATHAM’S  WATERPROOFS. eee 


Chesterfield Regulation 
<8 Coat (Cape all round) 
21- * 30- 


Carpiace Patt 











London: Gay and Brs 5. Chandos Street, Strand 


Hastings and St. Leonards. - meg 


THE FAVOURITE WINTER RESORT. hd mioLY EFFicactoce 
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THE EXHIBITION 


ILLUSTRATED ARTISTIC POSTERS 


THE ROYAL AQUARIUM. 





There is at the present moment at the Royal Aquarium 
an Exhibition of illustrated posters of various countries, 
an exhibition which is not without interest, and 
well deserves a visit. Our Readers will therefore be 
pleased to hear something about it from an independent 
standpoint. This exhibition, which will be open daily 
for another two months, comprises two hundred and 
four posters of different dimensions. We remarked in 
particular the posters of the Pall Mail Budget, by 
Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen; those of Mr. Dudley 
Hardy, so elegant in style and graceful in form, 
notably the posters of Zv-Day, the Gaiety Girl, 
and that of S¢. Paul's, of which the mysticism full of 
poetry seems to hover above our struggling everyday 
existence. We notice also Mr. Raven-Hill’s posters 
of Pick-Me-Up, as well as that of Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley, of an aspect so singular as to leave in 
the mind of the observer a feeling of unrest. One is 
inclined mentally to question this personage of an epoch 
envisaged through the exaggerated hallucinations of a 
nightmare. One seems to have already seen this woman: 
one has dreamed of that gait—when? where? It 
would appear that the artist has excelled in fixing some- 
thing which we should not have otherwise been able to 
define. We observe, also, Messrs. Baggerstaff and 
Mr. L. 


° . N hha ve > 
drawing, rather than poster, is of the most bizarre 


Boyle, and above all, Mr. Manuel, whose 


strangeness. 

Among the French posters may be cited those of the 
master in his art, Jules Chéret, who himself fills a 
good quarter of the exhibition with nearly fifty posters, 


of which the most remarkable are certainly those of 


Reproduction of one of Mr. Chéret’s posters exhibited at 
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the Royal Aquarium. 





Géraude?’s Pastilles—reproduced on this page—and that 
of the Courrier Francais Illustré, both so typical of Gallic 
fancy. With these two posters, which are absolutely 
superior, we also notice those of the Moulin Rouge, the 
Jardin de Paris, the Elysée Montmartre, Géraudel’s 
Purgative, the Casino de Paris, one representing Behind 
the Scenes at the Opéra, the Sazoleine, Fleur de 
Lotus, Louise Balthy at the Alcazar d’Eté, &c. After 
Chéret may be placed M. Grasset, whose Place Clichy, 
Jeanne d’ Arc, &c., are veritable works of art ; lastly, 
Anguetin, with Dufay at the Horloge, and the graceful 
artist, Willette, who is called in Paris the grandson 
of Watteau, and who is represented by Zhe Déjeuner 
of a Parisienne under the heading of Le Courrier 
Frangais. As the name of this paper crops up again, we 
may mention, as a morsel of news interesting to such of 
our readers as are collectors of posters, that the publishers 
of the Courrier Francais of Paris (19, Rue des Bons- 
Enfants) supply all the posters by Chéret enumerated 
above, and others as well which, unfortunately, do not 
appear at the exhibition—incomplete, therefore, in this 
respect—and that they can be procured on conditions 
as to cost, excessively advantageous to the purchaser ; 
as for instance, the superb poster of Géraudel’s Pastilles 
is sold at three francs, a ridiculously low price con- 
sidering the artistic value of this work. The Courrier 
Frangais, by the way, sends gratis to all applicants a list 
of the posters in question. 

In conclusion, we regret that the Catalogue, in which 
a dozen of the exhibited posters are reproduced, and 
which Catalogue justly includes the reproduction of 
the Géraudel’s Pastilles poster, Behind the Scenes 
at the Opéra, At the Musée Grévin, &e., does not 
reproduce any of the work of British artists. There 
is more than one work which should deserve this 
honour on the same grounds as the French posters. 
It is, however, an omission easy to repair, and we 
venture therefore to point it out to the publishers, and 
more particularly to Mr. Edward Bella, who has shown 
such laudable energy in bringing this enterprise to a 


successful issuc. J. R 
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ALEXANDER III.. CZAR OF RUSSIA, THE CZARINA. 


THE CZARINA IN OLD NATIVE DRESS. 








SUPPLEMENT 





ALEXANDER I 


It will be impossible to form a true estimate of the character of Alexander ITI. 
until facts, and documents, and motives which are still a sealed book are given 
to the world, and in Russia they wait long before revealing the contents of their 
State archives. The personality of the late Czar, in spite of his simplicity in some 
things, was a most perplexing one. Someone aptly described him as a ‘‘ psycho- 
logical enigma.” He was a large but by no means a luminous figure on the 
canvas of his time, and it was hard to say which of his ancestors he most 
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Photo by George Hansen, jun., Copenhagen. 


ALEXANDER III., CZAR OF RUSSIA. 


resembled. Perhaps it would be near the truth to say that he was a kind 
of Frankenstein monster compounded of fragments of the characters of some 
of his predecessors on the throne of the Romanoffs. In his prime, he enjoyed 
the physical strength of the Great Peter without Peter’s tremendous energy ; 
and his physical courage was never of the highest. There were some traits 
in his mental composition which reminded one of his great-grandfather Paul, 
who was deposed and strangled as a kind of dangerous lunatic; nor was he 
altogether without a taint of that dreamy idealism which distinguished his grand- 
uncle, Alexander I., of whom Madame de Staél said that his ‘‘ character was a 
constitution to his subjects.” Again, he had much in common with his grand- 
father, the despotic and reactionary Nicholas; while, on the other hand, his 
measures sometimes betrayed the benevolent and reforming spirit of his father, 
the ‘Czar Emancipator.” 

It may be said with perfect truth that Nature never intended the late 
Emperor to be the absolute irresponsible ruler of one hundred millions of 
his fellow-beings. But, by the death of his elder brother, Nicholas, he had 
greatness suddenly thrust upon him. He-was trained for the career, not 
of a sovereign, but of a soldier, and yet it never appeared that Nature even 
intended him to be a soldier. Ile had the bulk and look of a heavy dragoon, 
and that was all. In this respect he resembled the late Emperor Frederick 
of Germany, who looked the most martial figure of his age, but in reality 
had neither taste nor capacity for the career of arms, and was content to 
let his Chief of the Staff win all the battles for which he got the credit. Like 
F-ederick III., whom he also resembled in his tragic fate, Alexander III, had a 
positive distaste for soldiering, and was not in the least infected by that mania 
for marching-past, that defilirium tremens, as it has wittily been called, which 
possesses the heart of his fellow-sovereign at Berlin. 

But doubtless this disinclination of the Czar to make a show at the head of his 
troops was as much due to dread of appearing in public as to lack of passion 
for military pomp. The master of the largest army in Europe, Alexander ITI. 
was, nevertheless, not a military monarch like his grandfather Nicholas. His 
reign of thirteen years was passed without a war, and he was justly called 
the ‘‘ peace-keeper” of Europe. But this title he gained less, perhaps, 
from his innate love of peace than from his acquired horror of war. From 
the campaign against Turkey—in which he had been the nominal commander of 
the Army of the Lom, and achieved successes that were more due to the blunders 
of his opponents than to his own brilliancy as a strategist—he returned home with 
a holy hatred of war and all its ways. Besides, his own experience in the field 
may have honestly convinced him that he had no great talent for war, and that 
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another campaign, with himself as necessary Commander-in-Chief, might only 
result in proving his unfitness for the post. 

His Majesty was a mass of apparent contradictions. He was much belauded 
for keeping the peace so long, for the issues of peace and war lay in the hollow of 
his hand—though not more so than in that of the German Emperor or the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic. But surely that was a very peculiar love of peace 
which, while sparing Europe the calamity of an awful war, nevertheless plunged 
his own Empire into domestic struggles of the most internecine kind. This was a 
form of war which involved no risk to his own military reputation, but yet it was 

var of the most savage and relentless, if one-sided, kind all the same, a war of 
positive extermination against obnoxious races and religions. It was also a war 
prompted by ignorance and stupidity, seeing that the Stundists, or Methodists, 
formed the salt and social leaven of the great mass of Alexander’s brutalised and 
degraded subjects, the true apostles of the Kingdom of God in an Empire groaning 
under all the odious devilries of a medizeval despotism. Alexander III. was 
frequently credited with great kindliness of heart, and yet he lent his countenance 
to cruelties which placed him on the level of a Philip and a Torquemada. 

If he becomes known to history by any special title at all, it will not be so 
much the ‘‘Czar Peace-Keeper” as the ‘‘ Czar Persecutor,” or perhaps even 
the ‘‘Czar Prisoner.” For he ever lived in a state of real or imaginary siege, 
and his palaces were prisons. His journeys were hurried, furtive; and when he 
had occasion to travel from St. Petersburg to Moscow, or from Moscow to the Crimea, 
he simply passed through a lane of guardian troops. When he went to his 
coronation it was like passing to his execution. The Nihilists murdered his father 
with bombs, and they also made his own life so great a misery to him as to 
precipitate his end. There can be no doubt about it. 
revolution, the advocates of reform were as directly responsible for the death 
of Alexander ITT. as of Alexander IT. Fear had a deep hold of his nature, side by 
side with a capacity for courage; just as strange irresolution marked many of the acts 
of the monarch, who looked the incarnation of human will. ' 
truth-loving and truth-telling man, and yet he frequently allowed himself to be 
made the tool of the lying and the dishonest. The circumstances connected with 
the Prinzenraub form a case in point. And what can be thought of the intelligence 
and perspicacity of the man who was imposed upon by the famous forged dispatches 
relating to Bulgaria? Count Herbert Bismarck made no secret of his opinion 
that Alexander IIT. was endowed with no more than the mind of one of his own 
moujiks—a Mujik-verstand; and M. Stambuloff endorsed the judgment in a 
manner more emphatic than discreet. With an intellectual outfit scarcely equal to 
the task of ruling a hundred of his fellow-men, Alexander had been saddled with 
the responsibility of ruling a hundred millions of them. 


The secret apostles of 


Doubtless he was a 


No one ever doubted his 
perfect honesty and his determination to govern well according to his lights, but 
the worst of him was that he let himself be guided by the counsel of men who, 
his superiors in mind, were inferior to him in the qualities of the heart. The 
exigencies of political expediency somtimes gave his words and actions the 





Photo by Levitsky, St. Petersburg. 
ALEXANDER III., THE CZARINA, AND THREE OF THEIR CHILDREN. 


semblance of personal insincerity. This was the case, for instance, with the 
relations of France and Russia. The French persuaded themselves that they had a 
true friend and warm admirer in Alexander III., while, as a matter of fact, there 

yas no one who entertained a deeper horror of Republican France, as being the 
hotbed of anarchy, irreligion, and all other modern abominations. The idea of 
entering into a formal alliance, a political mariage de convenance, with such a godless, 
reckless, and revolutionary people was never seriously entertained for a moment 
by the autocratic and Orthodox Czar of All the Russias. 
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The great mistake of his reign, the missing of the tide which, taken at the 
flood, would have helped him on to happiness, was the withholding of the quasi- 
parliamentary privileges which his father had actually decreed on the very day of 
his death. At first also he was for confirming this bequest, but reactionary 
counsels gained the upper hand over him, and he refused to grant concessions 
which might seem to have been wrung from him by the threats of the terrorists. It 
was his one great chance, and he missed it. Certainly he did much to cleanse the 
Augean stables of his Empire from its foul administrative abuses; but, on the 


whole, the tendency of his reign was more in the direction of reaction 


THE NEW CZAR, NICHOLAS II. 
« May 18, 1868 


He gave his people no voice to express their grievances, 

aspirations. The nation continued dumb, and its mouth- 

m anything but mute himself. Yet, even though he kept 

the mouth of his people muzzled, he would have stirred their enthusiasm had 
ie but spoken out with the freedom and fervour which characterise the frequent 
erances of his fellow-monarch in Germany. For those who are led, and even 
those who are driven, love to hear from time to time the voice of their leader or 
their driver. Whatever his failings as an autocrat, his domestic life was at once an 
exception and an example to all the other members of his family. A devoted 
husband and a doting father, he would have made a model subject ; but, in making 
iC te osed on him a burden which he found it quite 
impossible id he succumbed to the effort, just as his deceased brother 
Nicholas, who would in all probability have proved a better Emperor, ultimately 


him 


fell a victim to the physical strain or wrench which had been imparted to his 
constitution in a playful wrestling match with his cousin. 

I have said that the late Czar was a devoted husband, and scandal never once 

breathed on his conjugal relations, as it has done on those of his father. His 

and he caused his children to be trained 

About eleven years 


domestic life was as simple as it was pure; 


i 
and educated with a severe absence of all softening luxury. 


ago I chanced to be in St. Petersburg, and had the privilege of being conducted all 
over the Anitchkoff Palace, which had till then been the town residence of their 
Majesties. I was much struck by the quiet simplicity of everything. The school- 
room, in particular, of the imperial children was severity itself—a parish school- 
room, indeed, more than an imperial one. The walls, I remember, where not hung 
with maps, were pasted over with pictures of the chief battles in the Russo-Turkish 
War, taken from The [/lustrated London News and other illustrated English papers. 
The aide-de-camp who acted as my guide spoke in the most touching terms about 
the tender relations existing between their Majesties, and. above all things, of the 
Czar’s fond devotion to his children. No matter how late he might return home. 
he always made a point of coming to the cots of his little ones to kiss them in their 
sleep and cross himself over them. 

Perh aps he reign of Alexander III. cannot be be tter characterised than by 
saying that the happiest hours of his life were those which he spent out of his own 
dominions. As Denmark had given him a wife, so it also afforded him an asylum ; 
and the lawns of Fredensborg were mu 
Peterhof. the woods of Zarskoe-Selo, or the embowered walks of Gatschina 


‘i 


to him than the terraces of 


Fredensborg, with its chateau fronted by as the Goddess of Peace, and the 


Czar’s study there emblazoned with the motto “ Fortissima consilia tutissima.” It 
would have been his boldest, and perhaps also his safest, policy to show himself 
to his subjects; but he dreaded those over whom he domineered, and loved to 
exchange the dangers of rule for the pleasure of romping on the sequestered lawns 
of Denmark with the numerous children of his royal relatives, who only knew and 
adored him as ‘‘ Uncle Sasha.” At the close of one of these annual visits to 
Denmark, he was saying good-bye to his favourite neices—the daughters of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. ‘‘ Good-bye, my dears,” he said as he kissed them, 
‘“ you are going back to your happy English home, and I to my Russian prison.” 
Alexander III. loved Denmark for the same reason and to the same extent as 
France was loved by Mary Queen of Scots, whose portrait hung over his writing- 
table at Fredensborg, opposite to that of Catherine IT. 

Says M. Leroy-Beaulieu, in the preface to the American edition of his great 
work on ‘‘ The Empire of the Czars and the Russians ”’—a work which is forbidden 
in Russia: ‘‘The Czar Alexander Alexandrovitch, crowned in the Kremlin of 
Moscow, is not so much the contemporary of Queen Victoria as of Queen Isabel of 
Castile. The uprightness of his intentions, the loftiness of his character, are beyond 
all doubt, but neither he nor his people live in the same intellectual atmosphere with 
He can, with a good conscience, sign ukdzes that our conscience 
condemns. If, at the distance of four centuries, the Russian Czar takes against 
his Jewish subjects measures which recall the edicts issued in 1492 by Jos Reyes 
Catélicos it is because Orthodox Russia is not unlike Catholic Spain of the fifteeuth 
century. . . . For the last two centuries his country’s history has been that of a 
pendulum drawn alternately towards two opposite poles. It oscillates between 
European imitation and Muscoyvite tradition. Just now the attraction of Moscow 
and the Russian Pole prevails, as it did at one time under Nicholas. 
is no longer, as under Catherine, Alexander I., and Alexander II., set towards 

Alexander III. prides himself in being, first and foremost, a national 
He is the Orthodox Czar of popular tradition—Russian, and nothing 
He seeks for no glory save that of embodying in himself 
With whatever 


ourselves. 


The current 


Europe. 
ruler. 
if not Russian. 
his people. To him, the Russian Czar is Russia incarnate. 
feelings we may regard certain of his acts, it is impossible to deny the dignity 
of his personal character. Never, perhaps, has Russia had a ruler more profoundly 
imbued with his duties, more earnestly thoughtful for the welfare of his people. 
His qualities as a sovereign, his virtues as a man, are his own; his government 
methods are not. They are the outcome of the soil, of the autocratic system of 
which he is the representative, and which he deems it his mission to maintain in 
its integrity. This man, invested with the omnipotence which breeds the Neros 
and the Caligulas of the world, is an upright, honourable man. He is brave, 
simple, modest; he is calm and patient. He has shown a quality most rare with 
those possessed of absolute power— self-control.” 

Once in particular he lost this self-control, and that was when he made up his 
mind, at all costs and hazards, to get his cousin, Prince Alexander of Battenberg, 
removed from the Bulgarian throne. In an age rich in sensations, none was ever 
more engrossing than the drama, the tragedy of ‘‘ The Two Alexanders.” Medieval 
still in most things, the Russia of Alexander III. never showed itself more startlingly 
so than in the methods it employed to compass its will with respect to the ruler 
who, while ready to show his patrons every mark of gratitude and consideration, 
most emphatically refused to become their tool. The Emperor's implacable rage 


Photo by Levitsky t. Petersburg. 
THE GRAND DUKE GEORGE OF RUSSIA, SECOND SON OF ALEXANDER III. 
Bors May 9, 1871. 


and spite were due to the fact that he had been grossly deceived. And so he had. 
Sut the deceit was much more on the side of his own servants than on that of the 
Prince, whom they wished to dragoon into being a mere unquestioning instrument 
of their imperious master, whom rage almost bereft of his reason. Alexander III. 
kept the peace for thirteen years, but he was as near as possible causing it to be 
broken then. He kept the peace, no matter what his motives—whether physical 
fear of war, humanity, irresolution, unpreparedness, dread of having himself to take 
the field—it is quite impossible to say. Motives are generally mixed. But he did 
keep the peace of Europe during all his melancholy reign, and that must always be 
placed to his credit as a set-off against the cruel and stupid persecutions of which 
he allowed so many of his own subjects to be made the victims.—CuarLEs Lowe. 













More than two hundred years have passed since Ozar 
Peter I. began his task of civilising his empire after the 


European pattern. Those most competent to judge aver 


that the result, after two centuries, is ludicrously inade- 
quate to the grandeur of the initiative; they equally main- 
tuin that this comparative miscarriage of Peter's ambition 





ANNA IVANOVNA.—1730. 

does not detract from his claim to the title of ‘‘ great.” 
There is little doubt that the contention is justified. Peter, 
in spite of his Titanic vices, was truly great, for the virtues 
matched the vices in magnitude: the barbarian wielding 
the knout and the axe personally makes room every now 
and then for the captain who plants the Russian flag on 
three seas; the unbridled, lawless voluptuary, the terrible 
justiciary, becomes the father of his people in his solicitude 
for Russia’s future mental, moral, and material welfare, for 
which he labours like the humblest artisan; the innate 
savage develops into the ‘‘ Culturheros.”’ Most of his suc- 
cessors on the throne of Russia have all his vices; none have 
his virtues, and only one has to a comparative degree the 
brutal candour and the bruta] grandeur in the pursuit of 
both vice and virtue. In the one case, one has to record 
frank and open, though terrible justice, lawless and 
unbridled, but withal natural violent but 
straightforward and overt vengeance; in the other, one 


passion, 

















1725. 


CATHERINE 
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gets almost stifled with the miasma of midnight assas- 
sination, degrading debauch, and secret corruption. 

Peter gets rid of his first-born, not because he dislikes 
him—his letters to Alexis prove the very contrary—but 
because he knows that at his death the son will prove the 
greatest obstacle to the father’s dream of making Russia 


feared as well as respected among the European nations, 


SUPPLEMENT 


RUSSIAN RULERS: 
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PETER THE GREA'T.— 1689. 


The execution of Peter's heir is a very different thing, 
though, from the murder of Ivan VI., the strangling of 
Peter III., the trampling to death of Paul I. For the 
reader had better make up his mind at once that we are 
treating of ‘‘a country whose government is a despotism 
tempered by assassination,” as a high dignitary expressed 
it to George the Third’s Hanoverian Ambassador, Count 
Miinster. 

With Alexis we have little or no concern; he died 
regretted by no one except, perhaps, by the father who 
had been compelled to remove him forcibly, not from his 
own path, but from that of Russia, whom he would have 
Peter, in spite of his genius, 
With a constitution such 
as his, even impaired as it was, he might still reasonably 


hampered in her progress. 
could not foresee everything. 


hope to live long enough to see his orphaned grandson, 
the child whom the gentle and sweet Charlotte of 
srunswick-Wolfenbiittel had borne the ill-fated Alexis, 
grow up to a man’s estate. Fate willed it otherwise: 
the Titan fell when the lad was barely ten. In con- 
nection with this comparatively early death and the grand- 
son’s tender age, one thing became practically certain. 
With the experience of his son’s misdeeds still vivid to his 
mind, Peter would not have left his country’s future to the 
sare of a lad whose character could not be guessed at that 
stage of life. ‘‘ I would sooner have a worthy stranger for 
my successor than an unworthy kinsman, however near,” 
he wrote on one occasion to Alexis; and on another he 
expressed himself to the same effect to an ambassador : 
‘*People consider it cruel when a Prince deprives his 




















IVAN VI.—1740. 


nearest and dearest of the succession in order to save and 
to preserve his country, which should, after all, be more 
precious to him than all his blood relations. I, on the 
contrary, consider it the greatest of all cruelties to sacrifice 
the tweal of the State to the mere dictates of hereditary 
rights.”” Hence, Peter would not have hesitated to 
bequeath his crown to a stranger. There no 
necessity, however, to do that; his favourite daughter, 
Anna, the affianced Duchess of Holstein-Gottorp, would 
in all probability have proved such a worthy successor, if 
we may take Peter's partiality as a test of her worth as a 


yas 
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PETER THE GREAT AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 





ruler. He asked for her on his death-bed, but she came 
too late. Though still breathing, he had lost all conscious- 
ness. 


Before the body was cold, Europe had the indubitable 
proof that the deceased Czar’s striving after 
had been in 


a higher 


civilisation vain as far as the European 





PETER II.—1727. 


system of succession was concerned, for the woman of all 
others whom he would have kept farthest from the throne 
usurped his crown and sceptre. The kitchen wench—if 
not worse—from Marienburg, whom subsequent Court- 
historians have endeavoured to transform into the maiden- 
widow of a Swedish soldier, the kitchen wench whom 
Peter had raised to the highest position in his empire, and 
who had not the common gratitude to remain true to him 
as a wife, was proclaimed Empress by the creatures of 
Menschikoff, who from that moment reigned in Catherine’s 
name, and continued to reign when her death, two years 


and four months after her accession, brought Peter’s 
rightful heir to the fore. Not for long, though. The 
position of a favourite under an Asiatic despotism—and 


Russia up to the present has never been anything else— 
is always precarious, even where the favourite is an 
honest man. Menschikoff was the reverse; he was the 





ELIZABETH. 


1741. 


meanest curmudgeon as well as the most shameless thief 
in the empire, and fostered, moreover, the ambition of 
seeing his daughter Empress of Russia. To that end 
he had prevailed upon Catherine to make a will—which 
some competent historians have branded as a forgery- 

regulating not only the but the future 
matrimonial affairs of her twelve - year-old successor, 


succession 
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This was the last straw, but instead of its breaking the 
camel’s back, it goaded the camel into revolt—the camel in 
this instance being represented by the four princes of the 
House of Dolgouroucki, who had designs similar to those of 
Menschikoff on the boy-Czar’s hand for a princess of their 
family. Menschikoff was sent to Siberia; two years later 
Peter II. was betrothed to Princess Catherine Dolgouroucki, 
but before the marriage could be celebrated he was carried 
off by smallpox. 

By that time, however, there had come into the world 
another grandson of the great Peter—-namely, the child of 
that favourite daughter Anna, who had been summoned too 
late to her father’s deathbed. Princess Anna had died, and 


PAUL.—1796. 


the boy was but eighteen months old. We shall meet with 
him again, but for the moment he is ruthlessly discarded, 
and so is Princess Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter the 
Great by his second wife. At the first blush this deliberate 
ostracism of Peter's direct heirs by the nobles appears to be 
inspired by Peter’s own words about ‘‘a worthy stranger 
rather than an unworthy kinsman,” but at the first blush 
only. To begin with, those magnates, with old Prince 
Dimetri Michael Galitzin at their head, could have had no 
definite idea with regard to the unworthiness of the future 
Peter III. (aged eighteen months) or the future Empress 
Elizabeth (age about seventeen or eighteen). Secondly, 
they probably did have some definite idea with regard to 
the worth, or absence of worth of all but one of their 
candidates, among whom were Peter's first wife, the bride- 
elect of the late Peter II., the Duchess Catherine of 
Mecklenburg, and Anna, Dowager Duchess of Courland, 
Ivan V., brother of Peter the 


the daughters of elder 














CATHERINE ALEXIEVNA II 


Great, consequently his nieces. These first three disappear 
from history as far as we are concerned, upon the fourth 
and last the choice of the nobles fell, apparently for no 
other reason than that she was probably more unworthy 


the others: for the conclave could not have been 


than 


ignorant of her doings and those of her paramour Bieren, 
alias Biron, originally a stable lad or something of that 
kind. After all, the plot of ‘‘Aurora Floyd” was 
not entirely evolved from Miss Braddon’s inner con- 
sciousness, 

The real reason was probably this. Prince Galitzin 
and some of his fellow-magnates, being anxious to put a 


PETER 


more or less effectual curb upon the despotism of the Czars 
‘* for Russia’s sake and not for theirs,”’ had to that effect 
drawn up a kind of Magna Charta, which, however, met 
with a different fate from that of Runnymede. They 
fancied that Anna of Courland, by reason of her very 
equivocal position, would brook interference more tamely 
than any of the other candidates. They soon discovered 
their mistake, though too late to retrieve it, and for nearly 
eleven years had to submit to indignities and tyranny from 
the erstwhile groom, such as their forebears had suffered at 
the hands of Ivan the Terrible. For Czarina Anna was 
nothing more than Biron’s puppet, his spell over her was 
never broken, and at her death she appointed him Regent 
during the minority of her grandnephew Ivan, whom she 
designated as her successor by will, and who at that time 
was not six months. 

It is doubtful whether there be on record a more terrible 
drama than that of the boy-Czar, who was virtually buried 
alive at the age of two—for his imprisonment was nothing 
less than that—and lived till he was twenty-four without 
having vouchsafed to him one gleam of hope of delivery, 
until a moment or so before he fell by the assassin’s knife. 


ALEXANDER I.—1801. 
Balzac has said somewhere that if James I. was the son of 
tizzio all the evils that subsequently befell the House of 
Stuart were but the manifestations of God’s vengeance. 
All the evils that have befallen the Romanoffs or the 
Holstein-Gottorps—call them whatever one will—for they 
have as much, or as little, right to the one name as to the 
other, seeing that there is not a drop of blood of either of 
these families in their veins; all the evils that have 
befallen them may be traced in the relentlessly logical 
consequences of that dastardly murder committed by 
Catherine II., otherwise, ‘‘ the Great,’ on a defenceless 
and innocent youth, a murder from which her immediate 
predecessor—namely, Elizabeth, Peter the Great's daughter, 
drunkard and degraded as she was, had shrunk; a murder 
which she, Catherine, not until she had 
paved the way for it by a previous one, the murder of her 
husband, Peter Iil., the putative father of Paul I., who 
was murdered in his turn; for by that time assassination, 
and not the document drawn up by Prince Galitzin, had 
become the Magna Charta of the Russian nobles. 

Of Elizabeth, Catherine, Peter III., and Paul I. one 


could commit 


must either speak at great length or not atall. ‘‘ We shall 
all be murdered in our beds,” says an old dowager in a 
French play. ‘‘Isn’t it the most comfortable place to be 
murdered in ?”’ laughs a guest. Peter and his reputed son 
had not even that comfort granted to them. The one was 
strangled while sitting at supper; the other was dragged 
from his bed and kicked to death. Both deserved a better 
fate, for, compared to their female predecessors, they were 
spotless lambs. Two of Paul’s sons occupied their 
father’s throne—Alexander I. and Nicholas I. Alexander 
escaped being assassinated by the merest of accidents, 


NICHOLAS I.—1825. 
and Nicholas I. killed himself in sheer rage at being 
baffled in his ambition. This last statement is sure to be 
contradicted whenever and wherever it appears, but in 
all that relates to Russian history we prefer to pin our 
faith on the memoirs of private gentlemen not belonging 
to that nationality than on the historians proper, especially 
of Russian origin. Not only did Nicholas kill himself, but 
Palmerston was as good as warned of the intended suicide 
His informant was 
long resident in 


several months before it did occur. 

Dr. Granville, an English physician 
St. Petersburg, who, by giving that and other information, 
endeavoured to prevent an outbreak of hostilities. Dr. 
Granville scarcely minced matters. According to him, the 
Czar had long suffered more or less from insanity, and 
in consequence of this was entitled to certain consider- 
ations. Palmerston bluntly replied that he could not have 
the policy of Europe, and least of all of England, shaped by 


1855. 


ALEXANDER IL. 


Should this be contradicted I will certainly 
state. 


a madman. 
give additional chapter and verse for what I 
Alexander the Second’s career is sufficiently well known to 
most readers not to need recapitulating here, and his second 
son’s, that of the Czar who has just died, will be judged 


elsewhere. ALBbert D. VANDAM, 








MARRIAGE OF THE LATE CZAR 
TO THE CZARINA, 


The late Emperor Alexander III. of 
Russia, in November 1866, being then 
Czarevitch, or eldest son and heir-apparent 
to Alexander II., the reigning Emperor at 
that time, was married to Princess Maria 
Dagmar of Denmark, sister of the Princess 
of Wales. Her Royal and Imperial High- 
ness, after her reception in the Greek 
Church and her formal betrothal to the 
Czarevitch, was thenceforth called ‘the 
Grand Duchess Marie Feodoroyna.”’ These 
preliminary steps towards her marriage 
took place on Oct. 24 and 25 of that year, 
in the chapel of the Winter Palace at St. 
Petersburg. On the first day the Princess 
was presented by the Emperor and 
Empress to the Metropolitan Archbishop, 
who went through the prescribed ritual 
of religious confirmation, asking her the 
ordinary questions upon the articles of the 
Orthodox creed, to which her Royal High- 
ness, having been previously instructed 
by a priest, gave the usual answers in 
the Russian language ; she then received 
anointment, kissed the sacred images at 
the altar, and partook of the Holy Com- 
munion, in the presence of a congregation 
of the whole Russian imperial family and 
Court. On the next day, in the same 
chapel, the diplomatic circle being also 
present, the betrothal ceremony was per- 
formed at the altar. The rings were taken 
from golden salvers by the Court confessor 
and by the religious instructor of the 
Princess, and were delivered to the 
Metropolitan, who, after a prayer, put 
them on the fingers of the young 
affianced pair; the Empress then advanced 
and exchanged the rings from one to 
another. A grand ‘‘Te Deum” was chanted 
by the clergy. In the evening there was 
a State dinner, followed by a Court recep- 
tion and a ball, at which the Princess wore 
the Russian national costume in rose-pink 
and white, and a long veil of silver threads. 
An imperial manifesto announcing the 
betrothal was published on the following 
day. ‘The wedding itself was solemnised 
at St. Petersburg on Nov. 9, when the 
Prince of Wales, the Crown Prince of 


Prussia, afterwards the German Emperor Frederick, and Constantine, with their two sons and one daughter; 
the bride, the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess Nicholas, the Grand couple retired to the Anitchkine Palace. In the evening 


the Crown Prince of Denmark, brother 
with several of the German Princes, 


The Emperor and Empress of Russia were accompanied Helena, aunt of his Majesty the Emperor; the Dowager 
by their four other sons, brothers of the bridegroom 
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THE CORONATION AT MOSCOW, 1883: PRAYER FOR THE CZAR AND CZARINA IN 
THE CHURCH OF THE ASSUMPTION. 


every person in it kissed the cross in the 
hands of the Metropolitan. The clergy 
were ranged round the altar, intoning the 
prayers, while responses were chanted by 
the singers. The bride and bridegroom 
sat on prie-diew chairs before the doors of 
the sanctuary. After the singing of an 
anthem, the Metropolitan asked him, 
‘* Alexander Alexandrovitch, hast thou a 
good and unrestrained will and firm inten- 
tion to take unto thee to wife this woman 
Marie Feodoroyna, whom thou seest here 
before thee?” The Czarevitch answered, 
‘‘T have, most Reverend Sir.” The 
Metropolitan continued, ‘‘ Hast thou not 
promised any other woman?” and the 
bridegroom answered, ‘‘I have not pro- 
mised another.” Similar questions were 
put to the bride, who made the same 
answers. The Metropolitan then pro- 
nounced his benediction, and offered a 
prayer invoking blessings on the Czarevitch, 
Hereditary Grand Duke, and the Grand 
Duchess. Afterwards, making the sign 
of the cross over each of their heads, he 
placed on each head a jewelled crown, 
in which was a medallion portrait of 
Christ which they first kissed. A special 
anthem was sung; the proper religious 
service for the day, with the reading of the 
Epistle and Gospel, was recited ; and then 
followed a peculiar rite, that of the bride 
and bridegroom thrice sipping wine from a 
golden ladle held by the Metropolitan, 
after which he took the hand of each and 
turned them slowly round three times 
before the altar, while the choir sang : 
passage of the prophecy of Isaiah. Finally, 
removing the crowns from their heads, he 
uttered further blessings with reference 
to the patriarchal examples of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and of Sarah and 
tebecca, and ended with prayers. ‘The 
bride and bridegroom, at the bidding of 
the prelate, kissed each other thrice, and 
were afterwards kissed by the Emperor 
and Empress. They received the hearty 
congratulations of the Prince of Wales, 
the Crown Princes of Prussia and Den- 
mark, and all the Russian Princes and 
Princesses. A ‘‘ Te Deum” was sung; and 
as the imperial wedding party left the 
chapel, a salute of a hundred and one guns 


yas fired at the neighbouring fortress. The newly married 


present. Duke and Grand Duchess Michael, the aged.Grand Duchess there was a State Ball in the St. George’s Hall of the 


the Winter Palace, and a splendid illumination of the city 
Duchess of Leuchtenberg, his sister, with her sons and _ streets. J'he Jilustrated London News contained sketches by 


namely, the Grand Dukes Vladimir, Alexis, Serge, and daughter; and the Grand Duchess Catherine, his cousin. Mr. William Simpson of the proceedings at this marriage. 
Paul; and by their daughter, the Grand Duchess Marie There ‘was a very splendid assembly in the chapel of the The murder of Alexander II., on March 13, 1881, placed 
Duchess Winter Palace. As the imperial Court procession entered, his son on the throne. The coronation took place in 1883. 


Alexandroyna; the Grand Duke and Grand 
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THE CORONATION AT MOSCOW : PROCESSION OF THE CZAR AND CZARINA AFTER TUE CEREMONY. 
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THE CITIES OF THE CZAR: MOSCOW. 
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THE KREMLIN 


is Moscow, the ancient capital of the Czars? Of the Romanoff sceptre is larger than the surface of the  orientally garbed inhabitants, its green and golden 
it is in Russia. But Russia now extends from moon at its full. Moscow is in Russia, but Russia in minarets and domes, its emerald roofs, its whitewashed 
indrovo to Vladivostock, enclosing an area of about [Europe or Russia in Asia? The map certainly assigns it masonry, its embattled walls, its myriad temples, and its 

lion square miles, so that Alexander von fo Europe; but a walk through the streets of this ancient thousand towers. 
Humboldt, despairing of making his readers realise the and enchanting city, this head-centre and stronghold of Eleven years ago, when I went to Moscow to describe 
vastness of this area by the mere figures of geography, aggressive Panslavism, makes the tourist doubt whether the coronation of Alexander III., I remember that my first 
alled in the help of astronomy, and showed that the he has not already crossed the Asiatic border. For Moscow impression was one of great surprise at suddenly coming 


portion of our globe which owns the despotic sway of carries the imagination far away to the East, with its upon so grandacity. For the long and dreary wastes of 
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THE KREMLIN, WITH THE CHURCH OF THE ASSUMPTION AND GRAND HALL OF ST. GEORGE, 
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GENERAL VIEW OF MOSCOW, WITH THE TEMPLE OF THE SAVIOUR, FROM THE KREMLIN. 


Photo by Pasetti, St. Petersbura. 











moor and forest through which the train had slowly borne _ if decayinty, centre of civilisation, than those in the Europe and gazed at the city of which the panoramic effect must 
us from Warsaw into the very heart of the Empire of the we seemed to hava left behind us. Well may the heart of have thrown that of his own picturesque Paris quite into 


Czars, with its ever-increasing signs of savagery anddesola- | Napoleon have bounded with pride and hope as, after his the shade! ‘‘ Napoleon,” says an inscription at Koyno, in 


tion, had led us to conclude that now we had left civilisation long and laborious march into the Empire of his quondam Lithuania, ‘‘ marched through here with 700,000 men; he 


for ever in our wake. But, lo and behold! here we were ally, Alexander I., he crested the Sparrow Hills, that look marched back with 70,000!” And 


no wonder that the 


again all of a sudden in what appeared to be a much older, down on Moscow as Corstorphine Hill does upon Edinburgh, Muscovites resolved to burn their ancient and magnificent 
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NIKOLSKY GATE OF THE KREMLIN, WITH MIRACULOUS IMAGE OF ST. NICHOLAS. CHURCH OF THE ASSUMPTION, IN WHICH THE LATE CZAR WAS CROWNED, 
The picture over this te is known as the “ Dread of Perjur ” and “ Comforter of Sufferers” : all cross themse’ves This church is called the Uspenski Sobor, and is the Cathedral of Moscow, 





in passing. Within the gate may be seen French cannon used in Napoleon's campaign in Russia, 

















SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE CITIES 


capital rather than let it fall into the hands of their 
invaders. It was thus that Lucretia also avenged her 
outraged honour by taking her own life. It was calculated 
that a grand total of 21,000 various buildings perished in 
the flames which drove away the French to succumb to the 
still more terrible effects of frost; yet the modern visitor 
to Moscow will perceive but few vestiges of that awful 
conflagration. The city still ancient and 
unique as ever—like a Phoenix risen from its ashes, 
a type of the endurance and indestructibility of the 


looks as 


Russian race. 


And how very Russian is Moscow! No, it is more 
Muscovite than Russian. But for the language, you might 
almost fancy yourself at St. Petersburg to be in the capital 
of any country—it looks so very modern with its pre- 
tentious edifices and mathematically laid out streets. 
But at Moscow—no, you cannot doubt that you are 
anywhere but just where you are—in the Slavonic chief 


city of the great White Czars. There they scorn to 


speak any language but their own, as was said of 
the English by Lord Beaconsfield, and even in the 


chief hotels you will be fortunate if you find a waiter 
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THE NEVSKY PROSPECT 


who can take your orders in anything but the tongue of 


Count Tolstoi, who, by the way, spends a great portion 
of the year under the shadow of the Kremlin. And where 


Ifill like the 


embattled walls, enclosing 


in all the world will you get another TPalatine 
and 

such an extensive collection of palaces, churches, arsenals, 

IIere the 


crowned, with a pomp that is more than magnificent. in 


its ancient 


Kremlin, with 


and other stately edifices ° Czars come to be 


the Church of the Assumption, which is scarcely so roomy 


here 


as our own Temple Church; and they also journey, 
as if to their sacred mount, to give forth their tidings of 
greatest moment wrli et orbi. It was here, for example, 


in the great IIall of St. George, that Als xander II., with 
his heir-apparent standing by his side, solemnly issued 
his message of war to Europe in 1876; as it was also 
here where the same Emperor gave a grand banquet 
on hearing of Sedan, and smashed the glass, as if good 
other which he had toasted the 
of the much this time to the 


disgust of his son and heir, who had urged him to draw 


for no purpose, with 


conquerors French—very 


the sword upon the uncompliant Turks. Gorgeous are the 
palaces, the churches, and even the jails of Moscow, to 
which, indeel, Mr. Kennan need not go for material to 
accentuate that picture of prison misery which so roused 


WITH THE ADMIRALTY 


IN THE 


DISTANCE. 
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WINTER PALACE AND ALEXANDER I. 








Photo by Russell, Bater Street. 


PALACE. 


the pity and indignation of Mr. Swinburne as caused 


him to exclaim 


God or man, be swift, hope sickens with delay ; 
Smite and send him howling down his fathers’ way— 
Down the way of Czars, a while in vain deferred, 
Bid the Second Alexander light the Third. 


From Moscow to St. Petersburg you can pass in about 
twelve hours by that railway which still follows the straight 
line despotically drawn with a ruler and pencil by Nicholas 
when appealed to by his dissentient engineers as to the 
true direction of the track. You pass from one capital to 
the other, from Moscow, which was founded by the Lord 
knows who—for its origin is lost in the mists of the ages 
to St. Petersburg, which swiftly rose at the bidding of Peter 
the Great from a swamp that was fetid when not frozen ; 
and then you are made to feel that you have jumped 
clean out of antiquity into modern times, or, at least, into 
times of which the architectural and social veneer makes 
them look most deceitfully modern. There is a stream at 
Moscow, winding past its Kremlin battlements and through 
its bridges, which enhances the panoramic effect of the 
city, as every river does. But this river is a mere brook 
compared with the Neva, which flows along to the Gulf 
of Finland through St. Petersburg in a broad and swift 
majestic current—more like an arm of the sea than a river. 
And it is this noble river which lends such an aspect of 
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eae eee 2 the sights which will be found specialised in Baedeker 
vs NaS oe hee ets nie? 4 4 or in Murray ? 

Berlin is a fine city in its way, but it cannot hold the 
candle in point of magnificence, or call it majesty, to St. 
Petersburg. For the Spree is a mere open drain in com- 
parison with the Neva, and nowhere will you find such an 
array of imposing buildings as line the banks, or at least 
the left bank, of this latter river—the Winter Palace and 
all the other palaces, the Hermitage, with its splendid art- 
collections, the statues, the columns, the Embassies on the 
. English Quay, the Cathedral of St. Isaac towering over all 
: 7 at — with its massive dome ; and over against all this the island 
tome | : she, Bee fortress of Saints Peter and Paul (surely this was not the 
f Le eg pie bed half-mad Emperor Paul), with its church forming the 
f ; —- ; mausoleum of the Romanoffs, in which perpetual fire 
burns for the soul of the assassinated Alexander II. 





There was some talk of retransferring the seat of the 
Court from the new capital to the old one as a retributive 
measure, after the crime of March 1881; but it would never 





do to deprive the Russian capital of the advantages now given 
it by the sea. This would certainly be an extreme advance 
on the path of reaction which marked the last reign, and 
would almost make Peter the Great descend from the tall 
monument now standing on the spot which he found a 
swamp and converted into what is one of the most 


majestic and interesting cities in all Europe.—C. L. 








THE NEVSKY PROSPECT. 








majesty to Russia’s modern capital. ‘‘ Jamais grand nez 
ne gdta beau visage.” The Neva isthe nose which gives the 
Great Peter's city so fine a face. 

jut to be seen at its best, it must be seen in winter, 
when the snow is on the ground, when the splendid river 


is bridged with ice, when the inhabitants are encased in 





their furs like tallow-eating Esquimaux, and when the 
streets are musical with the tinkling of the droschké- 





horses’ bells. But even in summer it is a charming place- 


x 


for a few days at any rate; and something like a feeling of 


a | 
et Y 


incredulity mixed with wonder will possess the visitor when 


4 
tT 


he is taken for a sail among the beautifully verdant islands, 


gay with gardens and graceful villas, which form a Poly- 


a 


reddit 


nesian Delta as of the Nile; or for a trip down the Gulf 


—- 


¥ID 


unuaiatiiay 


of Cronstadt, and past the frowning sea-forts—on which 


*sannttn 
Sdaeterpssacaieesese 


our ‘fighting Charlie” broke his too audacious teeth—to 


A 


& 


——— 


the Versailles-like terraces and palaces of Peterhof, than 
which nothing could be lovelier and pleasanter as a sea- 
side residence of royalty. Then you can spend another 
day at Zarskoe Zelo, and note the endeavours which 
have been made by the rulers of Russia to emulate 


the architectural and artistic elegance of the Kings 








of France; after which—but why should I summarise 
Phote by Russell, Baker Street, 
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MARBLE STEPS AT THE PETERHOF PALACE. IN THE GARDENS OF THE PETERHOF PALACF 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 
The few silhouettes I gave last week of the really or 
supposedly remarkable men in the immediate entourage of 
the late Alexander III. do not, of course, end the list. 
There are, moreover, a goodly number who, without having 
been in hourly and daily personal contact with the deceased 
sovereign, ought to figure here, and among these the most 
interesting to Englishmen will probably prove M. Staal, 
the Ambassador at the Court of St. James. If ever a 
diplomatist had a difficult task before him, it is assuredly 
he: the consideration which he enjoys with those who 
know him best among the present, past and, perhaps, 
future advisers of Queen Victoria is a sufficient proof how 
well that task has been performed. I do not feel quite 
convinced that this all-absorbing love of peace on the part 
of Alexander III., on which so much stress has been laid 
within the last few days, existed to the extent glib 
journalists of talent and their would-be imitators of no 
talent at all tried to 
make out. It was probably 
the result of his determination de 


FSaire bonne mine @ mauvais jer, 


have 





until Russia’s policy, especially 
with regard to England, could 
be openly <leveloped under more 
propitious circumstances. 


One thing is, however, cer- 
tain. M. Staal—for, as far as 
I know, there is no prefix to 
the Ambassador’s name—is the 
right man to carry out that 
policy, whether it was intended 
to be permanent—still allowing 
for untoward complications— 
or merely temporary; proof 
whereof that the deceased 
sovereign selected him for the 
post and kept him there. That 
is the logical and real con- 
clusion to be drawn from his 
presence among us; but it is 
by no means the view taken in 
St. Petersburg Society, and by 
the word ‘ society ” I decidedly 
mean in this instance the 
gatherings which claim the 
privilege of spelling the word 
with a big S. In the draw- 
ing-rooms of Madame Doubelt, 
the Princess Bariatinski, the 
Countess Kleinmichel and 
the the Ambassador is 
regarded as lukewarm, not 
because not provoke 
complications with England— 
for if the familiars of these 
gatherings were honestly can- 
vassed they would probably be 
found to be as averse to war as 
most of us are—but because he 
does not purvey food for gossip, 
and whosoever fails in that 
respect incurs their displeasure. 





is 


rest, 


he does 


St. Petersburg Society. Has 
the English reader really any 
idea what it means?’ I fancy 
not, and if I were to tell him 
that.a goodly number of thes 
alons are almost the counter- 
part of that sketched in ‘‘ The 
School for Scandal,” he or 
she would not believe me. 
In fact, I know they would 
not. A personal note to that 
effect. A few 
adapted, rather 
lated, of the 
life it has been 
Was not 


of talent 


THE 

azo I 

trans- 

re markal le 
to 


in 


years 
than 
most 
my lot 
Russian, but 


of Russian 
across. The novel 
French, and by a woman 
observation, who had spent a 
number of years Russia, where she had, and has 
many friends. Knowing what I did, I heightened the 
picture of fashionable life a little bit, but to no appre 
ciable extent. Many of the critics and some of the best 
informed professed themselves unable to believe in the 
truth of it, especially with regard to the Court gossip. 


one novels 
come 
in 

and great 


in 


And yet nothing could have been truer. In Russia 
the source of all political ideas lies at the imperial palaces, 
and there not one drawing-room in 
St. Petersburg, however modest—of course, I refer to the 
of the aristocracy 


inasmuch as 1s 
in which there is not 


or 


drawing-rooms 
some visitor connected either by blood, 
friendship with the immediate entourage of the Emperor, 
each visitor tries to outdo his or her fellow in giving the 


marriage, 


most exclusive news. 


rhere is not the slightest necessity to know one or 
more Ministers in order to be well informed. If anything, 


such intimate relations are a drawback, for under these 


LATE 
From a Photograph taken at Fredensborg, Copenhagen, by Mr. J. Russell, of Baker Street. 


circumstances one feels bound, as it were, to be reticent, 
lest one should hurt the friend. Besides, Ministers, though 
here they are not onlookers, but often very hard-worked 
officials, see least of the political game. There are 
no Cabinet Councils, consequently interecommunication 
between Ministers there is practically-none. -Nor. is it 
necessary to those who make the purveying and dis- 
semination of news the first and foremost amusement of 
existence. One need only know some pretty and sprightly 
dame, and luck must go very hard if in the course of the 
day she have not met with some important functionary 
whose secret ‘‘ of the hour” she has not fathomed instinct- 
ively or dragged from him by her smiles. As a matter of 
course, she tells you the affair under the most solemn 
promise of secrecy; but given the certainty of her doing 
the same within the next few hours to a dozen of others, 
one does not feel the smallest scruple in imitating her 
** discretion.” 


If the truth were known, it would be found that some 


CZAR, THE CZARINA, AND H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF 


of the most important reports of the Ambassadors to the 
Court of St. Petersburg are largely made up of that 
gossip—naturally, after having been carefully sifted by the 
ddd to relate, that gossip generally turns out 
Next to Paris, St. Petersburg is the veriest 
pro- 


Ambassador. ( 
to be ¢ orrect. 

Tom-Tiddler’s 
vided he have 
which privilege, however, is not easy to obtain. 


ground. to the foreign correspondent 


the entrée to one or two of these salons, 


A report is circulated in Vienna that an Austrian 
General of high positidn has been arrested on the charge of 
having sold plans of fortresses to the Russian Government 
for a million florins. 

A shipwreck off the'coast of South Wales, in St. George’s 
Channel, on the night of Oct. 30, caused the loss of twenty - 
one lives. The steamer Jormes, from Malaga to Liver- 
pool, with fruit and wine, struck off the Crow Rock, 
Linney Head, near Pembroke, and foundered immediately 
Of the crew only seven were saved. E 

The Dover Convict Prison is to be closed. The convicts 
have been gradually withdrawn until twenty-four only are 
now left. The prison is unfit for any other purpose, though 
the land and buildings cost £180,000. It was erected for 
the convicts to work on the National Harbour which a 
former Government proposed to construct at Dover. 


ART NOTES. 

‘the Institute of Painters in Oils accords too much 
space to the professors of mere commonplace to raise the 
hope that it has any other than purely commercial aims. 
As a rule, the pictures exhibited display a fair level 
of technical ~ability; and some few shox even higher 
qualities. The Vice-President’s principal work (344) is a 
pleasant spring idyll, a trifle overcrowded with detail, but 
bright and fresh. Mr. J.J. Shannon's ‘* Purple Stocking” 
(308) is a brilliant excursion into the domain of Dutch 
child-life. Mr. Hope McLachlan’s ‘Isles of the Sea” 
(347) is a bold, dashing treatment of the sea under a 
threatening sky ; and Mr. J. Campbell Noble’s ‘‘ Entering 
Harbour” (456) is a good rendering of moving water and 
harmonious colouring. Besides these and some half-dozen 
others, it would be difficult to name any pictures which add 
in any degree to their painters’ already acquired reputa- 
tion. Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s ‘ Trade on the Beach”’ (17) 
is a clever but rather heavily coloured bit of Moorish 
life, of which the dullness is not quite intelligible; and 
in like manner Mr. Walter Osborne’s ‘‘ Galway Fish- 
Market” (8) seems needlessly low in tone. Mr. J. L. 
Pickering paints the Norfolk 
Broads without atmosphere, 
and exaggerates the hardness 
of outline in which the Presi- 
dent, Sir James Linton, sets 
the example. Mr. E. M. 
Wimperis’ ‘ Carting Gravel” 
(95), like all his work, is breezy 
and natural, but there is no 
novelty in his treatment. Mr. 
Edgar Bundy’s ‘‘ Love Philtre”’ 
(108), one of the most ambitious 
attempts, is overladen with 
stage properties; and Mr. Ernest 
Parton’s ‘* Windermere ” is 
chalky in tone and “ trade- 
marked” by his ever-recurrent 
silver birches. Mr. Alfred 
East, Mr. Stanhope Forbes 
Mr. John R. Reid, Mr. Fred 
Cotman, Mr. Leslie Thomson, 
and Mr. Hugh Carter are all 
represented, but in no very 
distinctive way. Among the 
less known names those of Mr. 
Andrew Ulcoq, Miss_ Elsie 
Lloyd, Mr. James 8. Hill, Mr. 
A. J. Foster, Miss Kate Colls, 
and Mr. Hughes Stanton de- 
serve to be mentioned. 

The only original feature of 
the exhibition is the corner of 
the East Gallery which by 
accident or design has become 
the gathering spot of that 
school of Impressionists of 
which Mr. Alexander Harrison 
is the most distinguished ex- 
ponent. Born in the United 
States and trained in Paris, Mr. 
Harrison gives to the style he 
adopts an individualism which 
conliiee it especially interesting. 
His three pictures are all sea- 
shore studies, and he would 
have us believe that he has seen 
the purple moonrise (418), the 
violet morning twilight (434), 
and the yellow-green day effects 
(429) which he so boldly depicts. 
The majority of people will find 
their impressions more accur- 
ately represented in Mr. Alex- 
ander Mann’s ‘‘ Sunshine 
(424), Mr. Arthur Ellis’s 
‘*Night” (426), and by Mr. 
Louis Grier’s ‘‘ Early Morning.” 
Those who care for unconscious 
humour, as displayed by these 
apostles of the new art, will 
find it in Mr. Rupert Bunny’s 
‘* Nautilus Race” (427) and Mr. 
W. H. Pope’s ‘‘ Hendon Vale” 
(433), in Poth of which Nature 
has found quaint interpreters. 
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The collection of posters 
on view at the Aquarium is 
a new departure in the way 
of art exhibitions which de- 
serves every encouragement. It reveals, moreover, that 
some few amateurs have realised that the value of such a 
collection a few years hence will be considerable, and that 
probably there will be as keen a competition for early 
specimens of the works of Chéret, Lautrec, Grasset, and 
Villette as there now is for early wood-cuts and copper 
etchings. Meanwhile, the designers of modern posters 
are doing something towards making advertising a trifle 
less hideous. In this country we are inclined to some- 
what prosaic ways of attracting notice to the modes of 
travelling by land and sea, to the practical results of patent 
foods, or the pastoral sources of tinned milk. Now and 
then a Fred Walker designs a ‘‘ Woman in White,” a Dudley 
Hardy a ‘‘ Gaiety Girl,” but as a rule our advertisements 
aim rather at attracting the eye than at arresting the 
attention. Some of the better French painters succeed 
admirably in obtaining both results, and at the same time 
(display a real talent of design which cannot be better used 
in educating the public eye, as, for example, Lautrec’s 
rendering of Caudieux, the café-chantant singer, Grasset’s 
Sarah Bernhardt as Jeanne d’Arc, and his poster for the 
Odéon Theatre. In point of design, we must award the 
palm to our neighbours, but the colours in which the designs 
are printed are far more brilliant and varied in the English 
posters, and prove that if our artists would boldly try 
their draughtsmanship by the severe test imposed by suc 
work, it would not be difficult to support their efforts by 
effective colouring. 


WALES. 





